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1 FINE ART 


. v1 


co Illustrated 
“=m BOOKS. 


t el ‘The Finest Collection Ever of: | 


| 
. 296) | ART and ILLUSTRATED WORKS, SUPERB GAL- 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, M AY i, 1872. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


SUPERB 


AND 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &¢., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


fered in America. | Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
| with thorough workmanship. 

An extensive and valuable COLLECTION of FINE | 
295 | LERIES o7 ENGRAVINGS, &c., comprising among | eee 
| others splendid copies of the following : 

| Piranesi’s Great Work on Roman Art, Antiquities, 
etc.; Musee Francais; Musee Royal«; Orleans Gal 

| lery ; Florence Gallery; Munich (Boissere) Gallery ; 
| National, Royal, Turner, Lawrence, Aguado and 

| Poussin Galleries; the Works of Ho; garth, Gillray, 

| Canova, Wouvermanns, Stanfield, Dore. &c., & 


WAREROOMS: 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


THE WHOLE TO BE SOLD By AvcTION, | 
297; Tuesday Evening, May 14, at 714 o'clock, Pp Cor. Srxteenta St., New Yor, 
.. 298 | At the CLINTON HALL SALEROOMS. ea 
. 298 | GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO., Auctioneers. gg A CREAT OFFER Y ! 
| 


Books on Exhibition. Catalogues ready. 


| Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


| w s . E HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
Cc H | Cc A CG oO 7 | DEONS, ne ORGANS - = first-class makers, in- 
| PARIS. 
| 


}eluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
DUSSELDORF. 


| cas, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 
| the same to let, and rent applied if purcdased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern im roe for $275 

The Paintings, Free Gifts of the French and Dus- 
| seldorf Artists, to be Sold by Auction, May 16, 17, 18, 
| for the benefit of the Chicago Sufferers, ure now on 


cash, A new kindof PARLO GAN, the most 
beautiful style and perfect tone seen made, now on | 

| Exhibition at the LEAVITT ART ROOMS, 817 Broad 

way. No one should fail to see them. 


een at 481 Broadway, New York. 


x 





CIRCULAR NOTES 


= ‘The Canniiaig: bail Musie Book. And Letters of Credit 
: | ‘ 
- 390! To be Ready July 1st. | vis 
301 | .TRAVELLERS, 
301 The Standard. | AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
a DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
zs Ms By L. O. Emerson, of Boston; and 








LADY OF LONG AND VARIED EXPERIENCE 
as a Resident Instructress in English Studies, 
Music, French and Drawing, to pupils from five to 
eighteen y years of age, wishes to meet with a similar 


sz 


~ A As the previous works of these gentlemen have had 
Fil yy big yt oy in Virginia. | [Eoin ook cannot __ _— = bd bene Ww | = Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
? 9 coming OK © vo ob e ss 0 ‘ | 
York citys F. E. H., Box No. 2,297, P. 0., New SEASON Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers thronghont the world 


American Brancu oF THE House, 
M1 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Tenny Owen, Acent 


FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing ene bottle of 


CLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WIILISKY, {6 LD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOUKB 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS 


Sent by Express C. 0. D., or Post-office order 
H. HENDERSON, No. t5 Broad-st 


avait 


don &F Glohe Tis. Co. 


Assets Gold, $20,000,000 | 


cc 


in the 


. New York 


The Liverpool CF Lon- 


H. R. Palmer, 
Price, $1.50. 


of Chicago. . 

J XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK 

4 374 Sixth Avenne, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 





Specimen Pages sent (free) on application. § o'clock. 


B. €. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac S. Barrett, Secretary. 


Managers of SABBATH SCHOOLS are hecoming 
more and more convinced that the beautiful SINu 
| ING BOOK | 
ie K. Tyyaees. 
James WALLACE, 
GLA D TIDIN NGS, . Vice Pres'ts. 
| . 
| (Price 30 cents paper, 
| very best books. 


35 cents b'ds) is one of the | 


HENRY HOFMANN & CO, 


41l and 43 Cedar William, 


Street, Corner 


Winner’s New Schools 

Importers and Sole Agents for 
Piano-forte, Cabinet Organ, Guitar, Cornet, Violin, | IN D, COOPE & COLS LON DON, 

Fife, Accordeon, German Accordeon, Clarionet, Flute. ' BI ’ RTON { N D E AST I N DI { 


Flageolet, costing but 75 cents each, are just what are 
| needed for cheap and attractive instruction books I > Al 4 | >} A I As Les. 


FOR THE 


4 Per doz, Pints 31.90 Currency 
Charming Song. THE GATES AJAR. Thomas. 4u Quarts BF adie 
In Wood, $28--per cont of 40 gallons. 
ieee #16. of 20 - 


The above Books and Piece, sent, post paid. on | 
| receipt of retail price. | 
| 


| O. DITSON and Co 
C. 1. DITSON and Co., New 


E'rancis & ivwoutrel, 


NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


., Boston, 


York. 


Stationers, Printers, 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


Billiard Tables. 





® KAVANAGH > 
7... y A. & DECKER’S crney ED BIL- All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
4 es ath. - | LIARD TABLES. furnished with the Desk, Portfoli S » Books, ms 
ited States, 3 sCOO,0OQ cut cushion, at gre atiy reduced Fog ” x me Poe het Cntlery. © ai. rs. Expense wae 
WP -77e oO | Tablee, complete, 375 each, and other siz &., 
iff thliam Sz, | nrenng - Doge Farerooms: corer of Cand] ana | je. . com ove “y thi ing in our he, and sell at Moret 


and Manufactarers of | 


} 
4 
' 








NEW BOOKS. 


\G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 

— 

| 


ee 
4S: 
BEVERLY 
A novel of exciting and hor of «Warwick by Mans- 


fleld Tracy Ww ene author of 
plaine,”’ ** Storm lees —, 
lomo, ‘cloth bound. Price $17 


GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 


powerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finn sh author Topelius, whose romances are 80 much 
admired throughout Europe. Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. 1 mo, cloth. Price $1 50. 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion land, author of those other po ular 
novels, * Alone’—*“ Hidden Path’—‘ Moss e— 
* Nemesis” —** Miriam »—* Helen Gardner’’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — “Sunnybank” — “ Phemie's 
Temptation” —* Ruby's Husband" — “Empty Heart” 

—At Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price 2 50. 


| THE SEVENTH VIAL. 


Another remarkable work by the Rev. John Cum- 
| ming, D. D., of London, author of “The Great Tribu 
| lation’ — **Great Preparation’’—and ‘‘ Great Consum- 

This book is exciting wide-spread atten- 


yarwick,”’ ‘* Dela- 
™ Lula,” ete. 











| mation.’ 
| tion in Europe, and cannot fail of producing a great 
| sensation in this country. _ timo, cloth bound, price 
| $2 00. 
Also just ready, new nae uniform editions of Great 
Tribulation—Great Preparation—and Great Consum- 
mation—two vols. in one, cloth boand, price $2 each. 


POLE ON WHIST 


| An excellent little work on Toe Gamr or Wurst 

|by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 

|tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 

| world, as the best book on the theory and practice 

pr Ww 7s ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
| Price $1.00. 

| 

| FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 

| Anew novel of remarkable power and originality, 

| | ecuoiasty in style, and panty written, by Charles 
Gayarre, of Louisana. Large 12mo, beautifully bonnd 
in cloth, price $2. 

















MAURICE. 

| A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 
| Frederic Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. Beau- 
| tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 
HEART HUNGRY. 


| 
| 
| A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West 
| 
} 





moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $175. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD A: VD THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of **Footfalls on the 

Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
| This long promised and significant work is sure of 
| the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
| deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


RESOLUTION 


A very entertaining new book by A. 8. Roe, ant hor 


lof “True to the Last,” “I've eons Thinking 

| Long Look Ahead,” ete Price $1! i 

| Also new, uniform editions of Mr Roe’s excellent 
| books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes 


| Price $1 50 each. 
MILLBA 


‘ 
A charming new novel by — Mary J. Holmes, 
| one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
| written by thisauthor. Price $1 50. 

| Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
| he Author of T« empest and Sunshine—Lena 
| Meadow brook — English Or 
hans — Cousin Homestead—Dora Deane 
Yarkness and Daylight—Huch Worthington—Came 
ron Pride— Rose Mather—Ethelyn's Mistake, &c. 


book, by 
Rivers 





— Marian Grey 
Mand 











v2 These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
Lo oy sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Suvere, cor Fifth Avenne and Broadway 
Hew York, 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
ean endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a dis‘ance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

ARS. U. 8S. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Charch, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The beet manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
ia exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
Pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
lustrated price list. 

Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 

- U.S. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869, } 


Mesers. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great app l of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. S. Army, in charge. 





THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

80 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 


THEODORE TILTON 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors whe have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. Iheartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos, 


Yours truly, M, SIMPSON. 





FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO. 

Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 

F G SMITH. 


CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’'s Savings and Trust Company. 


Assets over $3,500,000. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLeecker Street, New York. 


Six Per Cent. IntEREst. Compound Interest 
Certificates issued, payable on demand. Accounts 
strictly private and confidential. Deposits paid on 
DEMAND, with interest due. 

Send for circular, SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 

Joun J. Zwiwe, Cashier. 


H. T. M‘COUN 


TO AGENTS, 


There is no more popular publication to canvas 
for than 


THE ALBION 


This old established Journal is well known through- 
out the country, and the Engravings that are offered 
as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the 
subscription. 


Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy 
and energetic Agents. Send for circular. 





MANHATTAN SAVINCS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 & 646 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Epwin J. Brown, President. 


January ist, 1872. 

TWENTY-FIRST ‘ANNUAL REPORT. 
Assets, January 1,'1871........ $7,574,707 14 
Increase in 1871 ........ MS ne 1,120,412 99 
Assets, January 1, 1872 ........ 8,695,120 13 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Banking House and Lot, 644 and 
646 Broadway ............-. 

weed and Mortgages.......... 8,816,875 

ited States Bonds, at par.... 1,158,000 

Tee ee scKesewe "450,000 

Bonds of other States... ...... 

Bonds of the County of New 





. SRO le a 612 
Bonds of the City of New York. ; 
“Cities of Brooklyn, 
Try and Yonkers .......... 835,000 
Bonds of the Town of East 
I in ce eGeat uneenesions 50,000 
Amount loaned on demand on 
U.S. Bonds...... $527,157 83 
On New York State 
and other Bonds.. 41,200 00 
————_ 568,357 83 
Interest due and earned to date 164,318 73 
 RERISERERY ie . 358,617 54 
8,695,120 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Due Depositors . . . .8,183,000 95 
3 Le wena due 
SEEPS 219,067 63 
us eels as 1. 18,193 63 
Rosas 8,415,262 21 
es 
CN cctiines uacenen adiea ee $279,857 92 


C. F. ALVORD, Sec’y. 
EDWARD SCHELL, ‘Treas. — 


GREAT CHANCE AOR, AGENTS, 
Do you want an agence 

ochenee to canta 4 a5. to gee per day +> -— 

our new 7-strand While Wire Clothes Lines 

They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River* Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 

por 16 Dearborn St.. Chicage, . 


‘woop CARPETING. | 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'’G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens. 
per foot; dining 


















from 5c. to $1.00 per foot. 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 

Floors from 60c. per foot in new 

and —— designs. 

stamp for illustrated 

At. . #, 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration — 

he points are ipked 
and —_— the 
fibre of the paper,and 
—— be remeved 

by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine, Priee $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box vis, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A crkeuLar’ 





TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and a the deli- 
cate membrane of the al entary canal, are never 
needful. The best 

=~ COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from craeeme, 
bilions complaints, Rey ae or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 

the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
nag and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique ‘or more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. If —— 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effery yescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its valine Fn rinciple has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and agent 
drugs which exhaust the bodil tera of th bad 
tient, and literally scou his inte on 
without affecting a ical cure In is, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the ; remedy 
Micrel tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 





Seid py all Oruggists, 


THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the test and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anv SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism, 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Financia, REPorts 
AND THS 
Cream oF Enouisn LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auuan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x%. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, %x36. 

Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER? 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHLA, from Stanfleld’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WANDESFORDE'’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LanpsgER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wrxms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpesrorps’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 
PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
o° ” * three montha, 
> = * six months. 
— as one year. 


The Aston will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subseription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without motice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


Remittances to ensure eafety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the A.sion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our sabscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 


Specimen Copies, with fall List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 





Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
2 Park Row, New York. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


EsTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
yuan and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 





Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Ganaing Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First a, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodatio 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Ss Currency. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of ry at lowest rates. 
Bills of given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, eae, & and other ports on the continent, 
and for Medi ean ports. 
For Freight "and Cabin a pamage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s >! Bowling Green 
For Steerage passage, at “tit Broadway, Trinity 


‘CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 





LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY to and from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 
Passen, booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedi y. comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 
es Raw DEPARTURES. 

FROM GLA’ FROM NEW YORK. 
Saturday, May > “EUROPA . . Saturday, May 4 
Saturday, June1..ANGLIA...... Saturday, May 11 
Saturday, June 8..INDIA..... ... Saturday, May 18 
Saturday, June 15. “TRINACRIA . Saturday, May 25 
And an extra steamer of the line every WEDNESDAY 
ee from Pier 20 North River, New York, at 


ANCHOR 





mates of ¥ Passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

First cabins, and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 

securing best accommodations, $120. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 
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DROWNED. 


A maiden on a summer eve 
Stood watching at the place of tryst, 
For him who came not; till at last 
Uprose from earth, the night’s chill mist ; 
And wistfully she fixed her eyes 
Upon the me Stars in the skies. 


The lindens shivered in the breeze, 

The cold East breeze, though it was June, 
As sometimes an olian harp, 

Sounds one false concord ou’. of tune ; 
And o’er her heart, there crept a chill, 
A prescience of coming ill. 


The white ow] hooted his refrain, - 
Weird prophet, from the ivied tower; 
The jackdaw, from the belfry loft, 
Echoed the striking of the hour. 
Ten strokes! And with a tear-stained face, 
Homeward her way she ‘gan to trace. 


Drowned! he was drowned that afternoon, 
Drowned in the loveliest of spots, 
Upon the silver breast of Thames, 
Amid the blue forget-me-nots. 
For her, the maiden, all but wife, 
Went out, that eve, the star of life! 
—All the Year Round. 


—_ > —_—_ 
LA GITANA. 
PART I. 
It was a very bleak and desolate-looking common, with the 
brightest of Midsummer suns pouring down hol beams upon 


it. Not a vestige of grateful foliage nor a cool glint of wa- 
ter was within sight, and the only produce of the arid soil 
consisted of some withered ani dwarfish bushes of the yellow 
furze, diversified with stinging nettles and scanty patches of 
sickly grass, upon which a few cattle slothfully grazed. 
Beasts so wondrously r and lean that they appeared 
barely equal to the uous task of nibbling the dry and 
scorched blades that formed their most uninviting meal. 

Yet, strange to ay human beings had voluntarily chosen 
dreary and lonely Thornleigh Heath for a temporary abiding- 
place. True, they were not folks to be over-fastidious as to 
comfort and requirements, for they were only a tribe of gyp- 
sies, com d of men and women of various nations, who 
presented, for the most part, not only an unpleasant, but 
even a formidable aspect to the eye. 

The small and dingy tents were pitched pele-mele here and 
there, in close contiguity, and the huge unwieldly caravans 
were drawn together, so as to form some slight shelter from 
the burning rays. 

Just where the coollest shadows slanted down upon a 
gaudy parti-colored shawl that was carefully spread out 
upon the ground, reclined the head of the tribe. She was a 
native of Toledo, and in the palmy days of youth she had 
probably been the peerless belle of its famous Alcazar. Con- 
siderably past the half of a century, and far above the aver- 
age height of hersex, she presented a very masculine appear- 
ance, with big, sinewy limbs, that the tucked-up sleeves of 
the bodice and the short embroidered kirtle she wore, fully 
displayed to view. 

rom beneath the artistically arranged folds of a pic- 
turesque scarlet kerchief, tresses as jetty as the wing of the 
black-cock fell in dishevelled and rough masses round a 
broad and deeply-tanned face, that was indisputably coarse 
and bold in expression, but which yet owned a set of features 
as regular and grand as some Roman matron’s. 

Heavy bangles of gilt clasped her dusky wrists, and large 
crescents of the same ornamented her ears, while curious am- 
ulets engraved with barbarous-looking hieroglyphics were 
suspended around her ample necx. By her side stood a tall 
pitcher or vase of earthenware, full of a kind of sherbet, 
which she raised frequently and with the same facility to her 
lips, as if it had been but a featherweight. 

From her lowly couch she watched covertly and severely, 
with eyes that were as black as sloes and as keen as a hawk’s, 
the groups of her tawny “ progeny,” who lay avout lazily on 
the encamping ground; the male portion of the community 
with long clay pipes in mouth, and the women in their fan- 
tastic but soiled finery flitting about and laughing and jabber- 
ing in Babel-like confusion of tongues. 

he afternoon was waning slowly but surely, and losing 
all patience—a virtue which she did not possess at any time 
to an eminent degree—the gipsy mother spoke out in a loud, 
gutteral voice, that especially in wrath sounded as harsh 
and as hard as the croaking of an ancient raven : 
et... . trong | the ~-, and I'll be sworn nightfall will 
3 and it has quite escaped your memories, 
forsooth, that our larder lies omer, that ee > much as the 
half of a widgeon’s wing will grace our evening meal. Se- 
bastian, Gomez, all of you fellows! in lieu of sprawling there 
like so many lay-figures, get hence and insnare a rabbit or a 
pullet. Drones, be quick, I say!” The men she addressed 
scowled fiercely at her under their dark beetling brows, but 
never attempted to move a jot from their recumbent posi- 
—-, . : . 

“ The sun is too hot to do your bidding, mother. If yo 
desire the larder to be replenished, you will have to catch the 
game yourself,” replied with an ‘insolent laugh a morose- 
visaged gipsy whom she had called Sebastian. 

“Or if it pleases your Majesty to take your ease, bid La 
Gitana go and sing to the town gentry hard by. With her 
pretty wiles and coy glances she could bring us back enough 
silver to buy a dozen evening meals if she willed it, ll war- 
rant ; but by Santa Maria, the young girl has grown mightily 
dainty of late, and we are not good enough for her smiles and 
looks, he added with a sneer, and a knowing wink of his 
cunning eye at a man who sat near him, and whose exterior 
was far cleaner and more civilized than all the rest of the 
motley company. His name was Ruperto, and he was a 
Spaniard, with the clear olive tint of his nation, and with a 
raalestic and athletic figure that might have stood a model 
:Or a youthful Hercules. His eyes were extremely bright and 
intelligent, and long, glossy hair waved over his stalwart 
shoulders. As Sebastian’s inuendoes fell upon his ear, his 
dark orbs flashed fire, the red blood rushed into his cheek, a 


heavy cloud passed over his brow, and there was an ominous 
glitter in his glance. He was a kinsman and a prime favo- 


_|rite of the “ mother;” and presuming on his poe pao d 


and place in her affections, he always spoke out his will impe- 
ratively, when by force of mere habit, rather than from any 
feeling of friendliness or obedience, the other gipsies suc- 
cumbed as a rule meekly to her control. 

“ And, by fierce Pheebus above, no weak woman shall do 
the work to save these hard and lusty fellows trouble. Come, 
rouse up, all of ye, and let us begone ere famished stomachs 
make your tempers hotter. Listen to me, good mother. La 
Gitana shall not be forced to sing and dance in these sultry 
hours,;while so many strong arms are here to gain the cheer.” 

“ But where is La Gitana?” he added in a wondrously 
softer tone, as he looked anxiously round the caravans and 
tents in search of the subject of conversation, but returned 
disappointed and crestfallen, in a minute or so, to his seat. 

“ Where, indeed ?” jecred Sebastian in an evil voice, that 
was full of mocker7 and malice, but which was greeted by 
all the group with noisy and undisguised hilarity. 

Ruperto frowned as the unpalatable merriment rang out, 
and jumping quickly to his feet, he faced Sebastian with con- 
centrated defiance and determination inscribed so legibly on 
his mouth, that the other man’s face blanched suddenly to a 
strange and leaden whiteness. 

Like most bullies and b ts, Sebastian was a thorough 
craven at heart, and he trembled like an aspen-leaf, inwardly, 
at the very unmistakable signs of wrath on his adversary’s 
countenance. : 

“Where 1s she?” thundered Ruperto in stentorian’ tones, 
that might heve awakened the Seven Sleepers, and which 
startled all its listeners, while his fists appeared to Sebastian 
to take up a dangerous and most unpleasant vicinity. 

He hesitated for a moment or so, mentally considerin; 
what manner of reply would be the safest to make to the evi- 
dently exasperated questioner; and then, on the principle 
that “ a soft answer turneth away wrath,” he said in low and 
whining tones, while his whole frame seemed to collapse 
with fear, 

“Tn truth I know not where she is, Ruperto. By the Vir- 
gen Maria, Ido not know. How should I know, when, as 
all here, are aware, I have never moved from this spot since 
cockcrow ?” 

Yet even while he persisted in his denial, a malicious 
twinkle in his eyes entirely denied his assertion ; and Ruperto, 
chafing and fuming with rage and incipient jealousy, seized 
him by the ear, and shook him in his powerful grasp as easily 
as if he had been an infant; then throwing him down on his 
knees, he kept him there forcibly, while the culprit, without 
a struggle, resigned himself to his fate. 

“Speak the truth, knave,” Ruperto shouted, “or by the 
soul of my dead father, I will murder thee! None shall dare 
to soil the plumage of my pretty bird, my Gitanella, my Rosa 
Silvestre, while y live to thrust back the foul slander down 
their throats. Tell me at once what thou meanest, or I will 
wring thy wretched neck, and still the pulses of thy black 
heart forever !” 

“ Take oft thy hands—Dios mio, they clutch me like an iron 
vice !—and I’)l tell thee all I know,” he pleaded piteously. 

Ruperto unloosed his hold, and folding his brawny arms 
tightly around his chest, as if to prepare himself to listen 

mly, but in reality to press down the rapid throbs that his 
jealous feelings had excited, fronted him; while all the gyp- 
sies, rising simultaneously from their indolent positious, 
gathered around, including the mother, whom curiosity in 
the forthcoming recital had aroused from her turfy couch. 

“ Your pretty bird, Ruperto, has left her nest to perch on 
distant trees, and she has found another mate, I ween.” 

“Leave alone riddling, and speak out plainly and boldly, 
Sebastian,” vociferated the eager audience in one breath; 
while Ruperto’s cheek grew whiter and whiter, and the thick 
moustache that shaded his lip failed entirely to conceal the 
pained quiver of his mouth. 

“On yester eve I wandered through the lanes that skirt 
the town hard by. Up in the sky the big moon sailed; but 
she was as coy as a maiden, and now and then she drew a 
veil over herface. I walked along with a slow and lingering 
gait, not searching for pale blossoms or golden-eyed buds 
peeping out of their green coverlid of leaves, but for some 
errant pullet that might have wandered from its roost, an un- 
wary perch in the wayside pool, or even a sparrow or two to 
add to the good mother’s pie. I crept noiselessly on by 
thicket and hedge, holding my breath so as not to frighten 
away my game. Then suddenly I heard a gentle little rust 
ling where the long grass nods its tail and feathery head. I 
bent lower, and peered through the young branches of a 
blackthorn, and I saw—neither a puilet nor a sparrow— 
but—” 

“ What?’ exclaimed a dozen voices, while Ruperto in si- 
pate ages toward a caravan, and leant heavily against 
its side. 

“ Ruperto’s pretty dove La Gitana nestling close and loving 
beneath the falcon’s wing—the milk-white lamb in the fold 
of a ravening wolf. Ay, there stood Rosa Silvestre, so cold 
and so proud to all her tawny race; so fond, so gentle and so 
meek to the fair-haired stranger, with eyes as blue as the 
heavers are now, with a mien as stately and haughty as a 
noble hidalgo of Spain. I listened to the waters that kept 
ey on softly, like the voices of the broad Guadal- 
quiver, and I heard—” 

“ Miser ‘cordia !” ejaculated Ruperto faintly, with big drops 
of cold perspiration starting upon his pallid brow, while his 
strong hands clung more tightly to the wheel which was his 
support. 

“La Gitana coo so sweetly to her mate, that she hated 
the gipsy blood with bitterest rancor, and loved but him in 
all the world!” 

“ Grandes cielos! the traitress ! the serpent!” exclaimed the 
hearers in a lou voice. 

But Ruperto, without uttering a syllable, seized bis fowl- 
ing-piece, and shuuldering it, strode hastily toward the town, 
that lay about half a | e from the heath. 

“Thanks to thy meddling talk, Sebastian, the demon of 
mischief is brewing in that brain,’ said the mother angrily, 
as she pointed toward the retreating figure of her kinsman. 
“ Run after him, one of you, and see that no harm come of the 
talebearing,” she added persuasively. : 

“I will go, mother,” answered a young English gipsy with 
a blooming Hebe-like face. 

She was dressed as a little Red Ridinghood, and had glit- 
tering coins interwoven in her glossy plaits of hair. er 
eyes had been employed during the whole conversation in 
watching the expression of Ruperto’s countenance, and were 
turned wistfully and regretfully still toward the direction he 
had taken. 

“See how the red blood mounts in her cheek! Why not 
confess, girl, that thy footsteps go aftcr Ruperto as naturally 





as the sparks fly upward ?” 


“It matters little what the wagging tongues say to thee, 
Hilda; mind my bidding, and see that Ruperto’s neck runs 
—_ into danger,” desired the mother in an authoritative 

ne. 

Hilda, et to obey, lingered no longer; but sped, swift 
and light of foot as a mountain chamois, over the common, 
until she arrived within a short distance of the object of her 
anxiety. Then she tripped noiselessly along behind him; 
while Ruperto, entirely absorbed in his own fears and un- 
happiness, never dreamed even of her proximity. 

e walked with giant strides on and on, never pausing 
until he reached the outskirts of the little town; then, after 
: momentary hesitation, he turned down a long and narrow 
ane. 

Suddenly he came to a dead halt, and hiding himself be- 
hind the gnarled trunk of an old oak, he watched, with the 
keen pangs of jealousy and with murder in bis soul, two 
figures in his vicinity that leant over a rustic stile, en- 
— in themselves and oblivious of the rest of the 
world. 

The moon was scarcely arisen from her azure bed, but the 
light of myriads of stars was quite enough to reveal to Ru- 
perto the slight waist of the being he worshipped with the 
wild vehemence of gipsy nature encircled by another man’s 
arm, while a long fair moustache drooped close against La 
Gitanella’s raven tresses. 

The sight curdled the blood in his veins, and even stunned 
him for a moment, as though a severe blow had been dealt 
him ; then he seemed, as it were, to stagger into a full con- 
sciousness of the scene. Pale as ashes, even to his lips, he 
drew himself together as if to collect his strength; then, 
eye. the gun steadily, he deliberately pulled the trigger ; 

ut a quick jerk to his arm sent the deadly missile upward. 
La Gitanella and her lover were safe, and Hilda, tremblirg 
and faint, clung passionately to Ruperto'’s breast. Lookin 
down in undisguised amazement, he saw whose face rest 
so near his own, and, with a gesture of angry impatience, 
hurling her violently to the ground, he stalked rapidly away. 
His vengeance remained unsatisfied, his heart was sorely 
lacerated. His ange A bird, his Gitana, was indeed ano- 
ther’s, and yet she lived. Ay, lived to hang entranced on 
another’s words; lived to drink honeyed drafts of love from 
another’s eyes. 

The only human being that had ever touched his feelings 
and evoked all that was good and truthful and honest within 
him, was lost to him forever. Leaning over the hedge he 
wiped away big drops from his cheeks, ashamed lest even 
the mute trees should be witnesses to his unmanly emotion ; 
but even while jealousy tortured him to madness, the gipsy 
melted in tenderness and compassion toward the girl that he 
loved infinitely better than his own existence. 

Completely uneducated, unpolished as a savage, and with- 
out a spark of religion in his nature, he yet sent up a rude 
but earnest thanksgiving to the Supreme Deity that ruled 
the world, for having shielded his love from the death-stroke 
that his cruel hand had nearly dealt her. He shuddered as 
he pictured to himself La Gitana’s graceful limbs all rigid 
and_set, and the luminous light of her starry eyes faded for- 
ever ; her liquid voice hushed in the lonely grave; her face 
and heart colder than the wintry winds. Bitterly repentant 
of his contemplated crime, he even experienced a sentiment 
of gratitude to Hilda for having been the instrument of sav- 
ing him from it; and, full of regret for his harshness towards 
her, he went slowly back to the spot where he had left her 
in his wrath. 

La Gitanella and her companion had strolled further on, 
startled by the sound of the shot; but the girl Hilda st‘ll 
crouched on the ground, moaning and weeping. Ruperto 
raised her up with all the gentleness he could muster, and 
taking one of her thick plaits of hair he wiped away with it 
the tears that fell like rein down her round and ruddy 
face. 

“T was very wrong to ill-treat thee, girl,” he whispered 
—_ and soothingly to her; “but, in truth, I was beside 
myself when I forgot that it was but a weak and helpless 
woman that stood by my side. Hilda, thou didst me a rare 
service when thy small strength stayed my hand from work- 
ing direful evil, and I thank thee for it; but it would have 
been far kinder of thee if thou hadst pointed the fowling- 
piece at my own poor heart.” 

And under the grateful cloak of night he let his eyes fill 
with water, but with a hard rough hand he dashed it quickly 
away. 

“Art thou bruised, child ?” 

“Only a little shaken, Ruperto,’ she answered meekly, 
although her knees and arms were hurt in the fall. The 
warm gipsy blood was rife in her veins, but to this man she 
was gentle and loving as a gazelle. 

“ Get thee back to the tents as quickly as thy swift steps 
can take thee, Hilda. Thou art too dainty a prize for some 
errant juckal; and, mind thee, not a word to that knave Se- 
bastian, or to any one else, of what both thou and I have 
seen in the lane this night.” 

“T would cut out my tongue sooner than anger thee by 
disobedience, Ruperto, and thou knowest it,” she replied ear- 
nestly ; then, patting his arm affectionately, she disappeared 
in the gloom toward the common; but ath averse to 
meeting any of the tribe in the perturbed state of his mind, 
roamed restlessly hither and thither in the darkness of the 
spreading trees ; now starting violently at the contact of some 
jutting bough, as though the death-grip of an Alguazil was 
upon him; now running at full speed from horrors that 
memory conjured up; and only stealing back like a thief to 
= encampment when all the gipsies were locked in slum- 

er. — 


PART I. 


Pale holy stars shedding a chastened radiance from the 
vaulted sky; the evening air laden with the fragrant breath 
of bud and blossom; the voice of Philomel upon the ear; 
rich drooping foliage casting cool and friendly shadows upon 
the earth—these were the assistants at La Gitana’s tryst of 
love. Even while Phebus drove his car furiously through 
the heavens, and the sultry hour brought languor to man and 
beast, the figure of a girl might have been seen hastily wend- 
ing her way from Thornleigh Heath toward the town. 
Beneath the broad glare of day it was easy to perceive that 
she bore no single mark of gipsy blood upon her. Her face, 
after the well-known type of the celebrated Murillo’s choicest 
portraits, yet owned a creamy tint that was completely free 
from the tawny and dusky tinge that characterized the 
features of her tribe. Her small head, with its long rippling 
tresses, was poised daintily on her swanlike neck with the 
hauteur of am eastern queen. Large shy eyes, like those of 
an antelope, were shaded by thick black lashes; and deli- 
cately-chiseled nostrils and proud curving lips lent an aristo- 











cratic beauty to her countenance. She was patrician to the 
backbone. In spite of the peculiarity of the gipsy garb in 
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which her lithe form was arrayed, and the jingling tambou- | 


rine with its knot of re ribbons that she held in a 
gloveless hand, the slight ankle and symmetrical arching foot, 
‘"neath which water could flow,” according to the Arabian 
conceit, were points that indisputably belonged to the purest 
of sangre azul. 

A crimson flush was on her rounded cheek, and a happy 
light beamed from her dark eyes as she hurried over heather 
and furze, and passing through a wicket-gate, sped lightly 
down the lane that was known by the rustics of Thornleig 
as the “ Lovers’ Walk.” 

It was too early for the trysting hour; but, away from the 
noisy din and coarse talk of her canvas home, in the deep 
stillness of country, with no sound save that of fluttering 
leaves or murmuring water, and no witnesses but the spap- 
oe butterflies, and the flowers that blushed as brightly as 

erself, La Gitana was more than content to lie upon the 
grassy sward, under a sheltering elm, and to dream of love. 

Love, fervid in its intensity as the clime of her own sweet 
south, but as pure in its natare as England’s snows. 

With the long jetty lashes kissing close the soft pink 
eheeks, and with scarlet pouting lips, that parted every now 
and then in a little smile, the gipsy girl, in a delicious waking 
dream, pictured herself the bride of the fair-haired Saxon, 
whose pedigree dated from the Cunqueror, and whose rich 
coffers overflowed. 

In imagination she knelt beside him at the altar of a grand 
old church, with satin and lace trailed around her, while the 
songs of wood-birds that sat on the boughs above her sounded 
like a nuptial hymn. Then she dwelt in a turreted castle, 
surrounded by its own ancestral trees, and filled with retain- 
ers, while she, the poor vagrant gipsy, raised by the omnipo- 
tent power of love, was suzeraine of all. 

The red sun sank lower and lower in the westward, ard 
the gray dusk crept gently over the sky, but she lay on her 
canopy of grass, utterly heedless of time. 

“Wikt Rose!” whispered a familiar voice in her ear; and 
as quickly to her feet, she found Keith Cameron by her 
side. 

“ Rosa Silvestre,” or “ Wild Rose,” that was the only name 
she knew beside the title of La Gitana, that had been 
bestowed upon her by the tribe. 

It was only as a wandering gipsy, a beautiful savage, or a 
cunning seeress of fortunes, earning a few paltry coins by her 
tambourine and the liquid tones of her own voice, ur by her 
skill in palmistre, that Keith Cameron knew her; and although 
bewitched by her surpassing beauty and grace, and struck by 
the extraordinary refinement of her language, he was, after 
all, but a matter-o’-fact sensible Briton, not given to weaving 
fairy tissues of romance, in which princesses disguised as 
strolling players formed a part. Nevertheless, the girl had a 
strong and subtle charm about her, and in spite of the preju- 
dices of class, he bad learnt to love her dearly, ay, and with 
a good, honest and manly love that had raised up a tower of 
protection around her from the smallest word or look that 
could have sullied the presence of the highest and purest 
dame of the Court of St James’. 

“Wild Rose!” and Keith's voice literally trembled with 
tenderness as he gave utterance to the pretty sobriquet, “I 
scarcely dared to awaken you from your slumbers. You 
looked so unutterably happy in them ; and these sweet lips,” 
and he stopped and kissed them fervently, “ smiled up in my 
face as I bent over you.” ’ 

“IT was happy; for I was dreaming of thee,’ the girl 
answered softly, in her broken English, addressing him with 
the familiar tu tot of gipsy dialect, while she lifted up great 
loving eyes toward him; “so happy, Keith !” 

He had taught her early in their acquaintance to call him 
by his Christian name ; and in her silvery southern accents it 
sounded infinitely more melodious than in bis own tongue. 
>“ What were you dreaming, pretty one ’” and he entolded 
her with his arm, and felt immeasurably happy himself as he 


did so; and the green leaves rustled gently us if they were | ess 


aaaeanring a glad welcome to the kisses of the fickle breeze, 
and the pale stars above peeped at one another, vailing and 
unvailing the light of their glances, as if in shyness, while 
Wild Rose whispered her dream close in her lover's ear. 

Keith listened to her artless words; but if the shadow of 
the big elm-tree had not obscured the lizht, a trace of sadness 
might have been read upon his brow. For a moment or so 
he was silent, lost in painful thought; the girl’s dream had 
brought so vividly before his mind the grcat incompatibility 
existing between their social positions. Yet to wed any 
other but Wild Rose never entered his brain, so completely 
had she entwined herself round each fitre of his heart. 

“Tell me, my love bird, did you care for me more amid the 
pomp of the church and the grandeur of the castle than you 
do here, under the canopy of the blue sky amid the simplicity 
of nature ?” y 

“T could not love thee more, even if I would! Thou fillest 
all my soul, whether green leaves or yilded roofs shelter me. 
Even when I die, my spirit will fain follow thee wheresoever 
thou goest!” and she nestled her head into his breast. 

“My own!” 

Neither of them spoke oot for a while, mute from sheer 
intensity of happiness. Only Keith gathered his Wild Rose 
closer to him and gazed into her eyes. 

As they stood there Ruperto’s jealous eye marked them 
and his hand tried to point the deadly aim. © ; 

The sound of the gun startled them out of the blissful 
trance into which they had both fallen, but surmising it was 
but the work of an errant fowler, they paid no heed, and only 
wandered quietly on further into the lane. 

The moon was rising out of a large white fleccy cloud, and 
the silver light, falling through the interlacing branches, 
formed a carpet of diamonds for their feet, and bathed in 
liquid lustre all around. The scent of new-mown hay came 
upon the wings of the summer wind from the adjacent mea- 
dows; not a sound but the low twitter of a sleepy bird, not a 
breath but that of some fragrant flower. All was peaceful 
and still save Keith Cameron's heart. 

Looking down upon the slight figure beside him, feeling | 
her clasp upon his arm, and realizing that he worshipped her 
dearer than his life, he recognized fully the utter misery of 
leaving her for ever; but honor and rectitude bade him do 





“It is nothing, dear one,” and Keith essayed bravely to 
thrust a throng of miserable thoughts away from him in a 
deep sigh. “If a shade was on my face, it was cast there by 
that dark cloud overhead ;” and he pointed upward. 

The girl looked also, and shuddered. 

“Tis an evil omen, Keith,” she faltered, with all the super- | 
stition of a gipsy. “ Knowest thou not that when a black 
veil suddenly hides the pale face of the moon ‘tis an aagury* 
that there shall be grief to the children of the earth, on whom 
she loves to shed her brightest smiles ?” 

Keith laughed at her fancy, and kissed away the quiver on | 
her mouth. 

“Southern imaginations are more fertile than those in 
colder climes, pretty one ; and see, the augury was a false 
one, for there sails Diana without a speck veiling her from 
our bold gaze. What prophecy does that suggest ?” 

“ That grief shall come for a while, but that joy will scatter 
its bitter blossoms to tive four winds in the end.” 

“That means that Wild Rose and I sball never part, for 
without her my life would be an arid waste. But tell mea 
little about the gipsies, that I may learn more about your- 
self. What caused them to fix on so rough and uninviting a) 
spot as Thornleigh Heath for an abiding-place? Why, it is| 
barely good enough to harbor a dog, much less human crea- 
tures.” 

“They are a rough people, and it matters little to them 
where they pitch their tents. On Thornleigh Heath the 
can quarrel and fight, with none to stay their cruel hands,” 
she replied, with a gesture of unfeigned aversion and fear. 

“ Are they all kind to you, my Wild Rose ?” 

“They do not love me, but dread of the gipsy mother re- 
strains them from taunting and gibing. I keep aloof from 
all, and seldom hold converse with any of them except— 
Ruperto.” 

here was a peculiar intonation in ber voice as she spoke 
that aroused Keith’s attention at once, while a fierce pang of 
jealousy thrilled through him. Seizing her hands he scruti- 
nized the expression of her face. 

“ Ruperto! and what is he like, Wild Rose, that he should 
have your notice more than the rest ?” 

“I know not: it never came into my mind to study his 
face. LIonly know that he is not like thee!” 

She answered frankly, with undisguised admiration in her 
eyes, as she surveyed her companion under the bright moon’s 
ra 
tod in truth, Keith Cameron, as he stood beside her, with 
his fair hair gleaming up like gold, his perfect features, and 
athletic form, would have presented the aspect of a Greek 
god to other eyes beside those of a loving girl. 

The proud red blood mantled in his cheek, and drawing up 
his head imperiously, be said in cold curt accents, annoyed 
that such a comparison should have even suggested itself to 
her— 

“ Ruperto is only a miserable gipsy!’ 

“ And I am only a gipsy,” she murmured very ‘mournfully 
and humbly, while large tears rained down her face. 

“ Rather my queen, my empress!” cried Keith, deeply re- 
gretting his hasty words. 

For the world he would not have wounded her feelings. 
There was a little pause, during which he strove to bring 
back a smile to her lips. 

“ Does this Ruperto ever presume to tell you that he loves 
you?” he questioned, unquiet and full of suspicions still. 

“ Yes,” she whispered, very low and bashfully, as though 
she were ashamed to oWn to it, and he felt her shudder all 
over. “ He follows me from spot to spot with his eyes, and 
he says that it is the will of the gipsy mother that I should 
mate with him—that none of the tribe dare guinsay her 
words; but sooner than obey, | would pierce my heart with 
this!” and she drew from her bosom a small but sharp stiletto 
and showed him its glittering blade. “Tcarry this with me 
always, but no blood but mine own will ever stain its bright- 


“And how long have you been with these gipsies, sweet 
one?” " 

“ Since earliest memory. When we were in Spain, I was 
never let to wander alone. In Seville and Toledo, where we 
pitched our tents the longest, the white walls were my prison- 
bars. But since we came over the sea, they force me to play, 
and sing, and tell fortunes; but the silver pieces that cross 
my palm seem to burn hetes into it!” 

And she stamped her little foot impatiently upon the 
ground, while her red lip curled scornfully. Only for a 
moment, for her nature was pliable and gentle as a dove's, 
although warmth of feeling was her birthright. 

“The night grows on, and I must haste away, or they may 
perchance seek me, Keith. Hush! what sound was that?” 
she exclaimed in alarm, as a sudden rustling in a fallen heap 
of leaves that lay on the other side of the thick hedge fell 
upon their ears, and the dark form of a woman glided quickly 
away in the distance under the gloom of the trees. 

“ Santa madre ! it is the gipsy Hilda who hath been eaves- 
dropping here,” she added, trembling violently. “ They have 
tracked me, Keith, and I may perchance never look on thee 
again, my love! my love! they will take me hence, and place 
land and water twixt thee and me. I knew that black cloud 
boded ill. Keith, without thee my heart will break !” 

“Keep up a brave spirit, and trust that all may go well,” 
he said soothingly. ‘“ To-morrow night I shall be here, long- 
ing to fold you again in these arms. Good night, and ange 
watch over thee, my life !” 

“ Farewell,” she murmured upon his lips; “and would that 
the blessed morrow was already come !” 

When Wild Rose, after a sleepless night, had awakened 
from a short slumber, the sun was high up in the heavens, 
aad it seemed to her as though an unwonted air of excite- 
ment prevailed over the whole encampment; but wrapt up 
in her own feelings, and counting the hours as they passed 
until she should tind Keith by her side, she never noticed the 
stir around. 

Early in the morning a gipsy from Seville had reached the 
camp with important news that was solely for the ear of the 





the white tents of the zipsies no longer met the sight, and 
even while Keith, sick with unhappiness and despair, stared 
round in dismay, his poor Wild Rose, vigilantly guarded by 
Ruperto, wept broken-hearted in a corner of a crowded 
caravan. 

PART II. 

Two years had passed away, although in their course time 
had lagged wearily and heavily on his wings since the Sum- 
mer’s night when Cameron stood upon the deserted common, 
and realized the bitter fact that Wild Rose was indeed gone 
from him. All the efforts he had made—and they had in 
nowise lacked energy, for his very heart was in the task—had 
proved futile to track the gipsies; and in truth, while he was 
searching for them northward, they had travelled in double 
haste in the opposite direction. ; ; 

Absence, instead of cooling the ardor of his passion, 
appeared to increase it tenfold, and La Gitana’s beauty and 
soft “antelopean” eyes haunted him day and night. At 
length, utterly unable to cope against a feeling that became 
daily stronger than himself, and finding neither rest nor 
peace in the old pleasures and pursuits of home life, he 
resolved to try if existence would present brighter colors in 
new countries, and change of scene distract him from the one 
all-absorbing subject of regret. From city to city he went, 
listlessly and aimlessly, like the Wandering Jew, each one 
interesting him less than the last; and after several _n-onths 
of absence from England, he found himself located for the 
Winter season at Algiers. f 

The only sight in Algiers that at all attracted or interested 
him was the extremely fantastic attire of the Algerian women, 
bringing vividly to his mind the figure of the gipsy girl whom 
he so vainly strove to forget. But the more he essayed to 
drown her memory in Lethe’s stream, the more pertinaciously 
his soul seemed to cling to that soft silent night, when, under 
the chastened light of myriad stars, he had clasped Wild Rose 
to his breast for the very last time. 

Travel proved no panacea for his trouble, and he com- 
menced his route homewards, lingering on his steps in the 
pleasant south. ; , 

Keith rested at Toledo, not from any especial attraction 
that the town had for him, but simply because La Gitana 
had mentioned it as her abode for a while, and because it 
was a known spot for gipsies to congregate; and for hours, 
in defiance of the sultry atmosphere, he paraded the streets 
and visited the several ruins in the suburbs, with the hope 
animating him that perchance he might alight on a trace of 
his lost love. 

No vestige of her or of her people, however, appeared, to 
reward his longing eyes and indefatigable research; and, 
weary and heartsick, he went to Seville, and «stablished 
himself for some days in the Plaza Nuova. It was just at 
the terminaiion of the Holy Week when he reached the city ; 
the celebrated “Santa Semana,” and the great fair of the 
place, with the attendant attraction of a famous bull-fight, 
was in prospect. ee 

The gran a occasion seemed to present to Keith’s mind 
a certainty almost of falling on some of the tribe whom he 
had learnt to know by sight at Thornleigh, and he was 
aware that a handful of reals would prove an all-sufficient 
bait for any information he desired to extract. ‘ 

He had made a point wherever he went’ of eschewing all 
refined society, fearing lest its claims might interfere with 
the one object he had in view ; and it was only on the eve of 
his departure that a brother countryman suggested the wis- 
dom of taking just a coup d’eil of the grandees of the land 
that were to be collected together at a cuperb entertainment 
at the castle of the Duc d’Alicante. 

The d’Alicantes were one of the wealthiest and noblest 
families of Spain, and the festive event was given in cele- 
bration of the debut into the grand monde of the sole child 
and heiress, the Donna Zanella, whose peerless beauty was 
the theme of all Seville. Keith, loth to mix ina gay and 
glittering scene, with which his feelings were not at all in 
consonance, was in no haste to find himself among the crowd. 
On the point of quitting Spain it seemed to him as if he were 
pooaes with every chance of looking again upon Wild 

‘ose. 

When he reached the castle, that was situated some leagues 
from Seville, it was considerably past midnight, but the rev- 
elry appeared at its highest; and desirous of quiet, he stood 
a Hetle apart from the dancers leaning against a marbie pillar, 
the hue of which was not whiter than his own cheek. He 
looked ill and wan, and he felt dizzy from the dazzling glare 
of hundreds of lamps of every color that hung from the 
vaulted ceiling, and from the strong fragrance of the tube- 
rose and orange-fluwers, with which the atmosphere was laden 
almost to stifling. 

His eyes glanced carelessly ani indifferently at the mass 
of magnificent Spanish beauties, smiling behind the gorgeous 
ebon-and-gold fans that they flirted with a coquetry that is 
indigenous to Spain. nee 

But with the wild grace and exquisite features of his gipsy 
girl filling Keith's soul, all other women appeared insipid to 
his eyes. : 

The queen of tbe festival, Donna Zanella, saw him as he 
stood there, white and motionless as a statue, with a cold 
gaze that none had power to kindle into admiration, and a 
brow that bore an impress of sorrow upon it. 

And as she watched him, her heart, beneath the priceless 
satin and lace, throbbed fast and passionately, and her band, 
that rested lightly on the arm of a stately hidalgo, shook 
like an aspen leaf. 

Never removing her eyes from the Englisbman’s face, as 
though she were enchained by a basilisk’s power, she drew 
her unconscious cavalier slowly toward the spot where Keith 
stood, while the satin-like silver sheen glittered in waves 
around her slight form, and the jewels in her hair and upon 
her bosom sparkled and scintillated under the lamps. 

Keith looked up suddenly and started forward breathless, 
his eyes dilating, and the hot blood suffusing his face; then 





gipsy mother. After a lengthened interview with her, a! 
grave consultation was held among the elders of the party ; 





80, since, to use the allegorical phraseology of her own peo- 
ple, he knew that it was not possible for the eagle to mate 
with but his equal. Wild Rose suddenly glanced up at his 


and when it was ended, the heterogeneous pharaphernalia 


was hurnedly packed, ready for departure at the shortest | 


notice. 
Keith Cameron kept his promised word, and lingered long 


he stopped still, sick with disappointment. ; 

There before him surely was his long-sought love, yet it 
was not her; real, yet so unreal. , 

It was the well-remembered face of La Gitana, but grown 
far colder and prouder in expression. : 

There were the large and liquid eyes into whose tender 
depths he had gazed full many a time, but turned away 


face, and, with the quick perception of her nature, noted at | beneath the spreading trees, with his cheek flushing at every | either in shyness or in hauteur, so that he could not possibly 


once the unwonted sadness that clouded it. 


c | sound, and his heart swelling with impatience to see his love | catch their glance. 
“Art thou ill or weary, Keith?” she questioned hurriedly, | again; but he lingered at the sweet trysting spot in vain. | 


There were the same rippling blue-black tresses, that his 


with anxious solicitude in her tone. “ Heaven grant that ‘tis | The moon rose higher and higher, and flooded the earth with | ips and the soft west wind alone had kissed, but crowned 
her splendor; but the only light that he yearned for—the | with rare imperial gems, such as he knew full well that his 


not the shadow of sorrow that lies so heavily upon thy brow : 

or, if perchance it be so, that my touch, like a magic wand, | 
may drive away the weight from thine heart to mine. I own | 
1 cannit bear to see thy lip without its sunny smile, that | 
sheds both warmth and light upon my soul,” she exclaimed | 
with pathos and passion that were infinite. \ 





light of La Gitana’s eyes—was denied him. 
At length, with dire misgivings in his breast, and disappoint- 
ment paling his face, he strode hastily toward the common. 


a Heath lay in the moonlight lonely and bleak 
Here an 


gipsy girl could never own. | : 

The Donna Zanella bore his scrutiny bravely and unflinch- 
ingly, even though she felt his glance was upon her, save 
that the broad lids drooped over her dark eyes all the while: 


theze a smouldering fire betokened alate meal; bu;| but when, after a few moments’ Hevitttion, he turned away, 
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heart-sore and convinced that he had been but the dupe of a| 
miraculous resemblance only, all the soft pink bloom faded | 


out of her cheek, and the thick jetty lashes concealed large 
glistening tears. 


Polly blushed and remained silent; she had it upon her} 


lips to ask some help of Keach, but her heart failed her. As 
for the banker's clerk he knew all about the failure of M. M. 
and Co., and knew very well that his father’s old friend and 


Indifferent, or rather reckless, of aught that the grandee by | disciple was put in great straits thereby. He loved Polly 


her side would think of her strange conduct, she glided from | 


him without a word, and follewed slowly in Keith’s wake 


through lighted saloons and darkened corridors; and as he | 


crossed the threshold of the principal portal that led from the 


castle into the grounds, she gained his side, and let fall a) 


flower she held at his feet. 


and raised the blossom from the earth. 


“’Tis but a humble wild rose, not worthy of thy trouble or Such an application.” 

Se, \ | pplication. p> 5 2 _ : ” nos , 

“ By my word,” said Doctor Stoker, a day or two after-| Let me open the letter if its business, said Polly, forcing 

. - ;a cheerfulness, and sitting down after closing the glass door 

“ Keach also among the prophets,” said his sister. of the parlor. How nice and red and warm postmen do look. 
“Father means profits. I have put all his money in the | Do you like your tea, father? 


notice,” a voice whispered softly into his ear. 


For the second time in the short space of a few minutes | wards, “ Keach, you are a prophet.” 
Keith started as if he had been shot, but this time his arms | 
caught the Donna Zanclla in a close embrace. Out of the | 
ducal walls, through the moonlit paths, until the shade of a |‘ Greeks, and they are moving up. 
giant magnolia was reached; then the girl's long tresses rip- | to play with.” . 
pled upon his breast, and her scarlet lips trembled beneath | 


the fervent pressure of his own. 


again. But my heart has ever been true to thee,” she mur- 


mured tenderly. “ And thou, Keith? Has cruel time blunted | 


thy feelings? Dost thou care for we still ?” 

“Each moment of my life, since I lost you, your face has 
been beside me, your voice upon my ear. If 1 had not found 
you,I should have gone mad with grief, my sweet Wild 

ose.”’ 

They rested, hand in hand, upon a rustic seat beneath their 
scented canopy; and the girl leant her head upon his heart 
with the child-like unreserve of olden time, while in the 
semi-darkness the jewels she wore gleamed before Keith’s 
eyes like a starry diadem on an angel’s brow. Mute with 
love and joy, they were content to sit side by side, trying to 
realize that fate had indeed united them; and every now and 
then Keith drew her nearer to him, as if fearful that she 
would elude his grasp again. 

“ And how came you here, sweet one?” he asked at length, 
awakening to a sense of their position from the beatific dream 
of the past moments. 

“ Because the Duc d’Alicante is my father, and this is my 
home,” she answered shyly. 

She felt no pride in avowing the change in her position. 
Her faith in her lover was so infinite that she knew that no- 
thing could take away his heart from her but death. Keith 
uttered a faint exclamation of surprise. 

“Then you are the Donna Zanella, the beauty of Seville, to 
win whom all the Spanish nobles are ready to sacrifice life 
and limb?” he questioned hastily. 

“T am Zanella to all the world, but only Wild Rose to 
thee. If the change in my name brings a change in thy 
heart, let me be the poor gipsy again: Without thy love, 
what would be wealth and name?” she said, with quiverin: 
lips and humid eyes, that looked up wistfully, as i? to re 
her fiat of joy or woe in his face. 

For all answer he kissed her again and again as he had 
been wont to do in their trysts in the English lane; and ut- 
terly content, she nestle? into his arms like a bird. 

“List to me, Keith, while I recount to thee the history of 
my life. Sixteen years ago, when chasing a gorgeous butter- 
fiy, I strayed beyond these domains. The gipsy mother stole 


me, trusting to receive a heavy ransom for me; but before | m:; 


my parents could trace my hiding-place, Ruperto shed the 
blood of an Alguazil, and, open to the vengeance of the Gov- 
ernment, the whole of his cribe were forced to flee the land. 

“The day after that on which I looked upon thy dear face 
for the very last time, tidings reached the mother that my 
only brother had been drowned, and that the poor Rosa Sil- 
vestre had become heiress to the house of D’Alicante. With 
the certainty of heavy dollars before them they hurried back 
to Spain, and restored me to my home; but though the tribe 
had hoped by long absence to escape all notice on their re- 
turn, the officials traced them out, and Ruperto—” she stop- 
ped a moment and shuddered—* expiated with life the crime 
of killing the Alguazil. i 

“ For the two years that have passed since we parted, I was 
placed in the convent of the Buena Madre, the white walls 
of which we can see to the left, on those wooded heights, 
peeping through the dusk. But in all those weary days thou 
hast never quitted my thoughts. Thy sunny smile has ling- 
ered on my memory, and come to cheer me in my lonely 
hours ; thy dear eyes have been bright beacon-stars, bidding 
me hope that I might see thee once again.” 

“My own Wild Rose!” 

The bells pealed from the belfry of the ancient church, 
and bonfires blazed around, for the heir of Castlemaine had 
brought home bis wife, and Keith Cameron’s handsome face 
glowed with happiness, as, standing in the threshold of his 
grand old mansion, he acknowledged the shouts of his 
tenantry. 

Later, when all around was peaceful and still, and the fair 
domains and the patriarchal woods of stately Castlemaine 
were tinged with the rosy beams of the departing sun, Keith 
bent over a face that lay upon his shoulder, and said, 

‘Do you care for me more, Wild Rose, here in the grand 
—,- your dream, than you did in the quiet country 

She looked up at him, with the light of love filling her 
large dark eyes, and flinging her arms round his neck, she 
drew down his lips till they rested upon her own. 

“I could not care for thee more, even if I would. Thou 

fillest all my soul, whether green leaves or gilded roofs shel- 

pa yt _ eee & peg eg me in some spot where thy 
ear foot shall tread, so that even in death I may 

lose thee !"—Tinsley'’s Magazine. . ore —— 


ee 
LITTLE POLLY PILKERTON. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GENTLE LIFE.” 


(Conelusion.) 


These good people, although so shaken to their bases, that 
they were quite subduec and spoke almost in a whisper, were 
not without a secret sustenance of hope. Polly counted up 
all the silver spoons, ran in and out her little giass case, and 
addcd up the bills again to try to make them a pound or so 
more in ease she had made a mistake against themselves. 
Sought Mr. Keach Stoker, aud asked him what was to be 
done when a bill became due, upon which he said, “ Meet it 
like a British tradesman.” 

i ay if you can’t, Mr. Keach ?” 

“Well, then, you may, perhaps” —he was going to ex- 
plain about renewal, but Mr. Keach had,a anal opinion of a 
woman’s knowledge of business and was silent—for a time— 
then he said: “the bill’s dishonored, for, of course, one’s 

friends have been applied to.” ; 


‘ : ‘ slightly perceptible sneer wholly lost on the preacher. 
He stooped mechanically, without glancing toward her, | js not to be expected that a man who subscribed a guinea to 


after his fashion, was jealous of young Mansell, but having 
his own little game to play would not hold forth his finger. 


He, however, took care to warn the divine against lending 
money. $ 
“ You are too generous, father,” returned the son with a 


your testimonial should borrow a hundred. You may have 


You have not a penny 


“ You guess what T was about to say,” said the D.D. “ Old 


| Pilkerton came to me, and wanted to borrow money.” 
“My love, my love! I scarcely thought to look upon thee 


“ Like his impudence,” said Keach. “ What next, sir?” 


Sally Stoker turned pale. She was abeut, at Polly’s in-| 


stance, to preface the same request. Oh! father,” she said, 
“ you could have done it. He is a most honest man.” 

“But a falling one, sir,” said Keach. “ And, remember, 
never catch at a falling knife, or a falling friend. “Tis a 
Scotch proverb, and indicative of that shrewd and cautious 

rie.” 

“Poor old man!” said Sally. “ Don’t you remember, fa- 
ther, when he was much richer than we are, how he be- 
friended you, and stood by you in the controversy about the 
sons of Noah.” 

“ Bother the sons of Noah, Sally,” said Keach. “ Are we 
not befriending him by taking music-lessons ?” 

“They are worth every penny we pay, Mr. Keach,” said 
Sally, indignantly ; and she hurried from the room to have a 
oat ery. Sally was the only one who felt for her friend. 

In the meantime the poor saddler and his daughter fell 
from hope to hope deferred, and from that into a profound 
melancholy as the time drew near. To almost the last mo- 
ment he was ready to trust to any broken reed of hope rather 
than have his bill and his name dishonored. He would 
have applied to his friend old Mansell, and have urged him 
to renew his bill, but he could at present only scrape to- 
gether a few pounds, his debts seemed to be accumulating, 
and Stoker’s almost severe rejection, accompanied with some 
of that religious advice which is so singularly unpalatable 
when oflered without any relief of his position quite unnerved 
him. He could not apply elsewhere; and he sat down to 
wait, as the Roman is his dungeon sat down to meet the as- 
sassin who was sent to despatch him. 

“We must be sold up, Polly. If old Mansell chooses to 
put the law in force, what am I to do?” 

Polly was almost as hopeless as her father. The only 
cheerful person about her was young Ben, who quoted gene- 
rous bits of stage plays and poetry, and always declared that, 
by a poetical justice, the good man nine times out of ten 
came up all right in the play. 


«J_| come due through feasts and fasts—except on the free days 
= the new Bank holidays—and sometimes new saddles 


{so far out. 


| « Don’t, father,” said his daughter, imploringly. “ Gra- 

cions | what’s that?” . j" 

| Rap, rap. How both started. It was the postman, who 

| was in the middle of the shop, with a registered letter. With 
trembling fingers Polly signed for it, and took it in. “ What’s 

| this, father?” she said. 

| “ Nothing; some pertikler order for saddles, with draw- 

| — q them swells think everything belonging to them valu- 
able. 

| It was just one week before Christmas Day ; for bills will 


were made up as presents; so the old man was not, perhaps, 


“ Pretty well, my dear; perhaps it’s the last we may have. 
| Yes, they are drawings.” 

“Oh, my! Oh! father, dear father, look here.” She 
opened the letter, found two stiff cards, which caused the old 
saddler to utter his remark, and then unwinding the string 
which bound them pretty tightly, opened six new crisp, 
| charming-looking pieces of copperplate engraving—worth at 
least fifty pounds each, for they were bank-notes. 

When old Pilkerton fully a that they were 
real, he laid down his bit of bread and butter, smoothed his 
hands upon his apron, and fell down on_his knees, crying, 
“God forgive me for my wicked haste.” Then he gave way 
to a torrent of tears, in which Polly joined him, laughing, 
and choking in the meanwhile, with one hand round hi 
neck, or sometimes patting his back, while she said, “ Cry 
away, father: it will do you good.” 

Christmas came and went; the bill was paid. Old Pilker- 
ton wanted to rush at once to old Mansell, waving his notes 
over his head; but Polly told him to bear himself like a man; 
to change some of the notes, and to await the clerk. 

A very gentlemanly young man called, and presented the 
bill just about twelve; whereon Pilkerton took him into his 
glass cupboard ; and Polly—* My clerk, sir’—produced the 
money from the desk, and it disappeared at once in a black 
leathern pocket-book chained round the young gentleman’s 
waist. Then the old man got his bill, and, when the clerk 
was gone, tore it into fragments, and vowed he would never 
take a contract nor draw a bill again. His shop was not 
shutup. A customer more thoughtful than the rest paid his 
bill, and put our old saddler in possession of some ready 
money; and, to Keach’s disappointment, Polly got another 
engagement, and determined to give up her friend Sally 
Stoker—after finding out that it was not, as old Pilkerton 
long protested, that it must be that generous man the D.D. 
who had furnished the money. 

“That's a mystery, father,” said Polly; “ and we will rake 
the money together, bit by bit, to pay our generous benefac- 
tor when we find him.” 

“Ivs mysterious; it’s providential. So was that old bad 
debt turning out so wonderfully a month after. That gave 
us a hundred towards it, Polly. 

“Ben said we should be helped,” said Polly. To which 





“Ah! but the play isn’t the world, Ben: I've heard say it’s 
a great deal worse.” 
“No, it isn’t, Polly. You shall go to it when we are 
” 


“Don’t talk so, Ben,” returned Polly. “ Howcanyou. It’s 
hard-hearted it is, Ben; and father so troubled and cut up. 
I wish it was all over.” 

“ What, the marriage, Polly?” said Ben, drily. 

“ No, the dreadful bill, you cruel wretch, you. There’s one 
comfort,” she said, flashing at him an indignant and reproach- 
ful look ; “ you’ll have to marry a beggar.” 

“Law!” said Ben, “is that all? She'll never be a beggar 
when she’s my wife, and God gives me strength and health. 
Polly, don’t cry. If that was all it would be well. And if I 
had thousands now, Polly, they should be yours.” 

“T wish you had, Ben,” cried Polly, with a gulp and a sob. 

“T don't. I'd rather you'd take me for nothing. All for 
love, Polly ; for true love. It is the best thing in the world, 


the father gravely replied, “ B-njamin Mansell -was right— 
for once in his life.’ It was curious that the opposition he 
| had shown to that young man had not decreased, nor the 
| admiration he felt for Keach Stoker. 

It was more than a week after Christmas that Polly, 
meditating still upon the grateful yy which had saved 
her father’s credit, and perhaps his life, hurried away home 
from giving a lesson at her new pupil's. The weather sud- 
denly changed, and Polly, who had brought no umbrella, 
found herself obliged to stand up for a regular London 
down-pour, She had scarcely adjusted her clothes, lookin 
most ruefully on some spots on her neat and handsome silk 
dress, meanwhile grasping her music-rollin her hand like a 
policeman’s baton, when Mr. Keach Stoker came upon the 
scene. Polly could not refuse his offer of a shelter. Keach 
was delighted. 

He talked of everything; then led up to races. There had 
been some steeplechasing in the South; and he had under- 





and never wears out.” 


And then, with true delicacy, born of his poetic tempera- | —had dropped something on the race, 


ment, Ben so comforted Polly that while he was there, at 
least, the young girl felt brave and comforted. 

In the meantime Mr. Keach tried to press his suit, which 
was not of the kind of cloth that Ben’s was, and offended 
Polly mortally. He, as Polly might have well known, might 
have helped ber; but he made her love, in his obscure hints, 
a condition, and Poliy flung away from him in disgust. And 
yet what a power has money. Polly’s two lessons to Miss 
Sally Stoker produced some fifteen shillings a week; and 
this was the gold and silver band which held Polly to her 
engagement, and also to enduring Keach’s presence. 

hat gentleman himself, mortiticd by Polly’s refusal, gloated 
over the coming misfortune of her father, all the more so as 
he had found out by ocular demonstration that Polly had 
preferred a plebeian young bootmaker to an aristocratic 
banker. The notion that they who made sound boots could 
be preferred to those who took care of other people’s money 
in banks—which sometimes cracked, and let the money run 
out—was, he observed to himself, absolutely revolutionary. 

“Tll be revenged,” said Keach to himself. “Ill put a 
spoke into his wheel.” 

When one is awaiting a great trial—and to the honest 
saddler this was indeed one—the sooner it is over the better. 
As the time approaches a sort of desperate courage is given 
one; and poor old Pilkerton, who would be a broken man on 
the morrow, was absolutely a brave and ready one on the 
evening befcre the fatal day. He balanced his books, made 
everything clear as daylight, performed the place .of a boy, 
and swept up the shop and polished the snaffles and curbs 
himself, as if, with the presentation of the bill, one of the 
Commissioners in Bankruptcy and a file of policemen would 
walk intc his little shop and declare him ruined. 

“ Now, father, it’s all ready,” said Polly, ruefully, with a 
sad smile. ‘“ Ready, if they come at six in the morning.” 

“Umph! they are bound to present it before twelve.” 

“ Don’t talk of it, father. Let us have some tea.” It was 
a little past six o’clock. Old Pilkerton was as obedient as a 
child. Polly led him in and poured out his tea, and stood up 
to say grace. Now all was to pass from him the old man 
looked round the comfortable room with a sigh and a groan, 
and thought how dear it was to him. His home had never 
looked so well before; so homely, yet so neat and comfort- 
ably warm. 

““We thank Thee for this, our daily bread,” said Polly, 
with tears in her voice. 

“We have wept, aad we have not been comforted; we 
have prayed, and we have not been answered,” said old 





Pilkerton, savagely. 


stood that an acquaintance of theirs—he would not say friend 


“ Dropped something. What is that?” 

“ Lost some money.” 

“ Who was it?” 

“Why, nobody less than Mr. Mansell, the boot-maker.” 

“ Poor old gentleman !” said Polly. 

“°T wasn’t the old; it was the young.” 

“What, Ae take to racing—her Ben. And he lose money 
at racing—large, heavy sums, when her father was suffering.” 
Polly’s head was, as she afterwards said, in a whirl. 

“Are you sure of this dreadful accusatiop, Mr. Keach?” 
said Polly, sharply ; for to her a gambler was a creature to 
be ever avoided. ~ 

“ We're close home ; now I will leave you; so sorry,” said 
Keach, as they approached the door, rejoicing that he had 
planted a wound that would rankle: “ sure, Miss Pilkerton. 
Oh! yes, we men of business -are sure. I was told of the 
name. (Mr. Keach belied himself); and on the 18th of 
December—settling day—young Mansell, who hac been 
saving up money, drew the whole out—six ponies 3 

“ What are ponies, sir ?” 

“Ponies? oh! I forgot; six fifty-pound notes—for I paid 
it him. Good-morning—evening I should say.” 

The arrow sped; and a wondrous effect it had upon Polly 
In she rushed to the shop; in again to the little parlor, and 
fell upon her knees, crying, “ Oh! father, father! P've found 
out who our benefactor is——” ; 

“Hush! child; there’s that bothering young Ben in the 
shop, a-waitin’ upon some pretence or another.” 

Out rushed Polly, dragging in Ben astonished and alarmed. 
“ What is it?” he asked. a 

“Ben,” said Polly, beseechingly, “ promise me you will 
never tell me a falsehood.” une 

“[ never did,” said Ben, “ and never will. +9 

“Then you sent the three hundred pounds——” 

“And saved my honor,” cried old Pilkerton, taking hold 

bo is hands. 

pag pm oe heart,” said Polly, falling on his neck, and 
‘4 3 oc 

REAL” said the struggling hero, rather ruefully, and 
blushing at his secret doings having been found out, “I thought 
I'd ‘won that before, and I wasn’t going to be beholden to 
money : for isn’t a heart of gold worth more than a bag of 

olly 2” 

oon shall have both, Ben. One you've got, you darling ; 
and when we've paid youthe money you shall have the 
other. And Ben,” said the earnest girl, her heart bounding 
with joy, “ I'll work my fingers to the bone before ——"_ 

“]’d rather have them as they are, Polly,” said Ben, seizing 
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her pretty hands and covering them with kisses; and pro- 
vided you and the governor are willing, I'll take them to- 
morrow.” 

* * * * * * * 


Would you be surprised to hear—the form of question is 
original—1. That Polly married Mr. Ben Mansell, and that 
old Mansell came down on the occusion. 

2. That Lord Sangpur came to congratulate Mr. Pilkerton 
on the new saddles of her Majesty’s celebrated regiment the 
Ree and hearing then and there of his misfortune, vowed 
to é it up to him somehow, and really did so. 

8. That Messrs. Moses, Macbeth, and Co., finding many 
tough customers in their third bankruptcy, paid in full and 
got it annulled. 

That Messrs, Pilkerton and Mansell are celebrated sad- 
= by appointment to H.M. the Q— and H.R.H., &c., 


5. That Mr. Keach Stoker was a little too venturesome 
with the “ Greeks,” and that the funds of those islanders let 
the D.D. in. If you are,I must have told my story very 
badly.—London Society. 


—__—_>—_— 


TWO RUSSIAN JESTERS. 


Jokes, like bills, require names to back them; and it will 
be found that, in every nation, some one personage, real or 
mythical, is selected as the lay-figure upon which all popu- 
lar jests are , er consent displayed. The English 
have their Joe ler, the Germans their Schiltburger and 
Tyll Eulenspiegel, the Americans their Colonel Crockett, the 
Orientals their Nasireddin el Khejah; and, in the same way, 
the chosen godfathers of Russian humor are Balakireff, the 
jester, and Marshal Suvoroft. The latter name has long since 
passed into history; but the former requires some introduc- 
tion to non-Russian readers. Popular traditions unite in re- 

resenting Balakireff as the constant attendant of Peter the 
Great, who figures largely in all the stories attached to the 
name of his buffoon. of these stories are probably the 
fabrication of a later age ; but a fair proportion of them bear 
marks of authenticity, and, as fair specimens of national hu- 
mor, are este reas, 

On one on Balakireff begged permission of his im- 
perial master to attach himself to the guard stationed at the 

, and Peter, for the sake of the joke, consented—warn- 
ing him at the same time 
happened {o lose his sword, or be absent from his post when 
summoned, was punished with death. The newly-made 
officer promised to do his best; but the temptation of some 
good wine sent to his quarters that evening by the czar, “ to 
moisten his commission,” proved too strong for him; and he 
k so freely as to become completely “ screwed.” While 
e was sleeping off his debauch, Peter stole softly into the 
room, and carried oft his sword. Balakireff, missing it on 
awaking, and frightened out of his wits at the probable con- 
sequences, could devise no better remedy than to replace the 
weapon with his own professional sword of lath, the hilt and 
trappings of which were exactly similar to those of the 
guardsmen. Thus equipped, he appeared on parade the next 
morning, confident in the assurance of remaining undetected, 
if not forced to draw his weapon. But Peter, who had 
doubtless foreseen this contingency, instantly began storming 
at one of the men for his untidy appearance, and at length 
faced round upon Balakireft with the stern order, “ Captain 
Balakireft, draw your sword and cut that sloven down!’ 

The poor jester, thus brought fairly to bay, laid his hand on 
his hilt as if to obey, but at the same time exclaimed fervently, 
“ Merciful Heaven! let my sword be turned into wood !” 

And drawing the weapon, he exhibited in very deed a 
harmless lath, Even the presence of the emperor was power- 
lesss to check the roar of laughter which followed; and Ba- 
lakireft was allowed to escape. 

The jester’s ingenuity occasionally served him in extricating 
others from trouble as well as himself. A cousin of his, hav- 
ing fallen under the displeasure of the czar, was about to be 
executed ; and Balakireft presented himself at court to peti- 
tion for « reprieve. Peter, seeing him enter, and at once 
divining his errand, shouted to him, “ It’s no use your coming 
— swear that I will not grant what you are going to 


Quick as thought, Balakireff dropped on his knees, and ex- 
claimed, “ Peter Alexeievitch, I beseech you put that scamp 
of a cousin of mine to death!” Peter, thus caught in his own 
trap, had no choice but to laugh, and send a pardon to the 
offender. 

During one of the czar’s Livonian campaigns, a thick fog 
greatly obstructed the movements of the army. At length a 
pale watery gleam began to show itself through the mist, and 
two of the Russian officers fell to disputing whether this 
were the sun or not. Balakireff, happening to pass by at that 
moment, they appealed to him to decide. “Is that light yon- 
der the sun, brother ?” 

“ How should I know ?” answered the jester; “ I’ve never 
been here before !” 

At the end of the same campaign several of the officers 
were relating their exploits, when Balakireft stepped in 
among them. “I’ve got a story to tell, too,” cried he, boast- 
fully ; “a better one than any of yours !” 

“ Let us hear it, then,” answered the officers; and Balaki- 
reff began. — 

“ I never liked this way of fighting, all in a crowd together, 
which they have now-a-days; it seems to me more manly for 
each to stand by himself; and therefore I always went out 
alone. Now it chanced that one day, while reconnoitring 
close to the enemy’s outposts, I suddenly espied a Swedish 
soldier lying on the ground just in front of me! There was 
not a moment to lose; he might start up and give the alarm. 
I drew my sword, rushed upon him, and at one blow cut off 
his right foot !” , 

“ You fool!” cried one of the listeners, “ you should rather 
have cut off his head!” 

“So I would,” answered Balakireff, with a grin, “but 
somebody else had done that already !” 

At times Balakireft pushed his waggeries too far, and gave 
serious offence to his formidable patron. On one of th 
occasions the en emperor summarily banished him from 
the court, didding him “ never appear on Russian soil again.” 
The jester disappeared accordingly ; but a week had hardly 
elapsed when Peter, standing ‘at the window, espied his dis- 
graced favorite coolly driving a cart past the very gates of the 
palace, Foreseeing some new jest, he hastened down, and 
asked with oo roughness, “ How dare you disobey 
me, when | forbade you to show ,yourself on Russian 
ground ?” 

“ I haven’t disobeyed you,” answered Balakireff, coolly ; 
“Tm not on Russian ground now !” 

“ Not on Russian ground ?” 

“ No; this cart-load of earth that I’m sitting on is Swedish 
soil, 1 dug it up in Finland only the other day !” 





that any officer of the guard who es 


Peter, whothad doubtless begun already to regret the loss of 
his jester, laughed at the evasion, and restored him to favor. 
Some Russian writers embellished this — My German ver- 
sion of which figures in the adventures of Tyll Eulenspiegel) 
with the addition that Peter, on hearing the excuse, answer- 
ed, “If Finland be Swedish soil now, it shall be Russian be- 
fore long”—a threat which he was not slow to fulfill. 

The stories told of Marshal Suvoroff are of a different 
order, and display, better than whole pages of description, 
the wonderful way in which he contrived to adapt himself 
to the rude spirits with whom he had to deal, without losing 
one jot of his authority. What Napoleon was to the French 
army, Suvoroft was to that of Russia; now jesting with a 
soldier, and now rebuking a general; one day sharing a 
ration of black bread beside a bivouac fire,and the next 
speaking as an equal to ym ong and potentates. In fact, the 
two great sponsors of Russian wit form a most picturesque 
contrast. ireff has very much the character of a spaniel 
in a lion’s cage—admiring, even, while mocking his formid- 
able patron—behaving towards him with a ao a 
half-aftectionate familiarity—perpetually offending, per- 

tually forgiven. Suvoroft comes before us as an uncrowned 
King, one whose authority needed no outward symbol; an 
autocrat of Nature’s making, full of a rough, hearty familiarity, 
that was in no danger of breeding contempt, and sur- 
rounded by men who enjoyed the bonhomie, while they 
dreaded the displeasure of the little, pug-nosed, grimy man, 
who was in their eyes the incarnation of earthly power and 
grandeur. 

It must be owned, however, that in his own peculiar vein 
of pleasantry, the old marshal more than once met with his 
match. One of his favorite jokes was to confuse a man by 
— him unexpectedly, “ How many stars are there in the 
sky? 

On one occasion he put this question to one of his sentries, 
on a bitter January night, such as only Russia can produce. 
The soldier, not a whit disturbed, answered coolly, “ Wait a 
little, and Pil tell you ;” and he deliberately began to count, 
‘“* One, two, three,” &c. In this way he went gravely on to 
a hundred, at which point Suvoroff, who was already half 
frozen, thought it high time to ride off, not, however, with- 
out inquiring the name of this reckoner. The next 
day the latter found himself promoted, and the story (which 
Suvoroff told with great glee to his staff) speedily made its 
ay through the whole army. ; 

in per ont occasion one of his generals of division sent 
him a sergeant with despatches, at the same time recommend- 


+ to test him by a series of whimsical questions ; 
ut the catechumen was equal to the occasion. “ How far 
is it to the moon ?” asked Suvoroff. 

“Two of your excellency’s forced marches,” answered the 
sergeant. 

- ¥ your men began to give way in a battle, what would 

‘ou do?” 

“Td tell them that just behind the enemy’s line there was 
a waggon-load of corn-brandy.” 

“ Supposing Fo were blockaded, and had no provisions 
left, how would you supply yourself 2 

“From the enemy!” 

“ How many fish are there in the sea?” 

“ As many as have not been caught.” 

And so the examination went on, till Suvoroff, finding his 
new uaintance armed at all points, at length him 
as a fi era “ What is the difference between your colonel 
and myself?” 

“The difference is this,’ replied the soldier, coolly ; “ my 
colonel cannot make me a captain, but your excellency has 
-— to say the word!” 

uvorott, struck by his shrewdness, kept his eye upon the 
man, and in no long time after actually gave him the speci- 
fied promotion. 

Suvoroft always affected the utmost brevity both in poe 
ing and writing, the terseness of his despatches being almost 
unrivalled. The correspondence with Prince Potemkin, rela- 
tive to the assault of Ismail, is unique in military history. 
Potemkin, copying the brevity of his general, wrote to him 
thus: “ Marshal, you will take Ismail within three days, at 
whatever cost—Poremkin.” The day after the letter ar- 
rived Suvoroft carried the town by storm, with a loss of fif- 
teen thousand men to himself, and thirty-eight thousand to 
the enemy—summing up the fearful bey ay in one doggrel 
couplet, which, literally translated, runs as follows : 

“ Praise to God, and praise to thee! 
Ismail’s ta’en, and there I be.” 

The anecdotes of the great marshal’s eccentricities—his 
habit of wandering about the camp in disguise, his whim of 
giving the —_ for assault by crowing like a cock, his as- 
tounding endurance of heat and cold, his savage —— 
of personal comfort and neatness—are beyond calculation ; 
but perhaps the most characteristic of all is his appearance in 
1799 at the Austrian court, then one of the most brilliant in 
Europe. On being shown to the room prepared for him (a 
splendid apartment, filled with costly mirrors and rich furni- 
ture), this modern Diogenes said simply, “ Turn out all that 
rubbish, and shake me down some straw.” An Austrian 
grandee who came to visit hi.a was startled at these prepa- 
rations, and still more sq, at the first sight of the marshal’s 
" ,’ which consisted of two coarse shirts and a tat- 
tered cloak tied up in a bundle. 

“Ts that enough for winter?” asked the astounded visitor. 

“The winter’s the father of us Russians,” answered Suvo- 
roft, with a grin; “besides, you don’t feel the cold when 
you're riding full gallop.” 
= =D a you're tired of riding, what do you do?” 

a“ al ed 

“ And when‘you’re tired of walking? 

“ Run.” 

“And do you never sleep, then?” asked the petrified 
questioner. 

“Sometimes, when I’ve nothing better to do,” replied 
Suvoroff, carelessly ; “and when I want to have a very 
luxurious nap, I take off one of my spurs.” 

The thunder-struck Austrian bowed and retired, doubtless 
considerably aa in his ideas of a Russian general. 

It is worth while to chronicle (however out of place it ma’ 
appear in a collection of jests) one more story of Suvoroft, 
that which tells how the grim veteran, already far on the 
road to the bloodiest of his campaigns, rode back for miles 
through the blinding storm to take one last look at his 
sleeping children, kissed and blessed them with passionate 
earnestness, and then rushed — like a whirlwind upon 
his mission of destruction. Such a man deserved more 
merciful judgment than the stinging epitaph written upon 
him by awit of the nation which wrought his downfall: 
“A good soldier, but a bad general; a servant, but a 





bad courtier; a good Russian, but a bad "—All the 
Year Round, 


ing the bearer to Suvoroft’s notice. The marshal, as usual, aa 





STANZAS. 


Bare is the land and brown, so brown and bare ; 
The storm-vexed woods sway sighing in the gale ; 
And Nature sits and grieves, for everywhere 
Fell ills prevail. 


Keen frosts, frosts that repeat themselves so oft, 
Clamp the cold ground, and bough and blade retard ; 
While e’en the skies, that late were wholly soft, 
Seem half-grown hard. 


The long-fallen leaves rot in the fields and lanes ; 
The very sap stands still within the wood ; 

And sluggish through the pinched and shrivelled veins 
Creeps the chill blood. 


And yet, amid this torpor and decay, 
I hear in dreams a spring-tide throstle sing, 
And see in vision all the pomps of May, 
Remembering. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


————_e—__—. 
A HINDOO PRINCE. 


__ We have found the “ mild Hindoo,” the man so long sought 
in vain, who realizes the idea which the British mind has 
formed to itself of one of the most varied populations in the 
world. Misled partly by ancient travellers, partly by the 
history of the conquest, which seems explicable only by the 
submissiveness of the people, and partly by a secret wish, the 
average Briton has developed out of his inner consciousness 
a being of dusky skin and gentle smile, clothed in white, but 
with an ample turban, who worships graven images and his 
white conqueror, who has some moral foibles but no defects 
of manner, and whose mind, although acute, is in all essen- 
tials, and especially in its eo aftectionate respect, 
innocently childlike, and has dubbed this imaginary being 
the “ native” of India. The Anglo-Indian, who knows that 
the natives vary in character as much as Englishmen, but are 
for the most — as subtle as Greeks, as callous as Spaniards, 
tenacious as Corsicans, and as satirical as Parisians, finds the 
English = so ridiculous, that he has, with the assistance 
of Nana Sahib and the Cawnpore story, almost succeeded in 
——— his countrymen from descanting on their ideal ; 
ut the old belief still lingers in the meluctag of English 
nds, and at last it has found in an unexpected quarter a 
kind of justification. There really was once a mild Hindoo, 
a native oo of the typical kind; and he was of all 
men in India a Marhatta, a Merhatta Prince, a Marhatta 
Prince of the veritable strain of Sivajee, perhaps the fiercest 
and most blood-thirsty bandit who, even in India, ever rose 
to independent power. This was the last Rajah of Kolha- 
pore, a dependent Marhatta State, yielding a revenue for its 
chief of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds a year, 
and inhabited by about a million of souls, over whom he 
possessed the power of life and death. As a Marhatta he 
was, of course, a Hindoo of Hindoos, and could not cross the 
black water, and personally he was almost a devotee, going 
twice a day to listen to texts and sermons; but as a sovereign 
he enjoyed certain exemptions; and in 1870the Brahmins 
informed him that if he took with him his own attendants, 
and ate only of food they had prepared, he might visit 
without loss of caste, or injury to his future prospects, 
or detriment to his religious position among his own country- 
ay oy very valuable even to a Prince. 
ing! , at the age of twenty, the Rajah being then 
the husband of two wives, oneof whom was still a little 
child, came over to Europe with a few followers, and is thus 
described in Good Words by Lady Verney: “He was barely 
twenty, though he locked much older; a small-made man, 
with extremely slender hands and feet; his —— of 
that pleasantly brown color which looks as if it had been just 
ripened by the sun, not scorched black; the eyes very large 
and lustrous, without much expression, and a contemplative, 
rather child-like look; his white teeth shone brilliantly, 
however, when he spoke, and lighted up the dark face. A 
kindly, gentle young prince, not wanting in intelligence, with 
a sort of pe | dignity, as of one used to be obeyed, but 
apparently quite contented to remain languidly in the place 
where he happened to be, so that one wondered the more to 
see him venturing so far from home. He was ordinarily 
dressed in a kind of dark-green cloth coat, with a curious 
edifice on his head formed of rolls of red muslin twisted into 
thin coils, without which he was never seen in public, any 
more than Louis XIV. without his wig. He would have 
considered it an act of rudeness on his part to show himse)f 
bareheaded, though he pulled oft his turban when with his 
own people only. He had never been alone in all his life, 
and used to sit chatting and laughing with his attendants on 
terms of perfect ease, curiously mixed with the Oriental 
depth of respect and reverence with which they treated him.” 
That little touch about the man who had never been alone, 
and who talked so familiarly and pleasantly with his servants, 
yet was treated by them with such deep, silent respect, is a 
fine one, and exactly describes not only the position of the 
Rajah among his ple,—that of a high-born child among 
his dependents, who is to be petted and talked to, and kept 
in good humor, but if an order is given obeyed,—but the 
special character of a man, who was exactly the child-like, 
simple, sweet-natured keing, with an undue capacity of 
reverence, which Englishmen believe all natives of India to 
be. We should not trust Lady Verney’s account alone, or 
that of any other European, as a native diplomatist when so 
inclined would deceive the very elect ; but the Rajah kept a 
diary or note-book during his tour, which has since his death 
been published by his guide, philosopher, friend, and bear- 
leader, Capt. West, and which lets us, at least in part, into 
the secret of the Rajah’s character. It is a most remarkable 
production. From end to end of it there is not a thought 
which is above the thinking-power of a pleasant-minded, 
simple English lad of fourteen, not an idea worth preserving, 
not a sentence upon which it is possible to found a criticising 
remark. And yet it is like the diaries of some children, a 
noteworthy production if only for its simplicity, its utter 
transparency, the internal evidence it affords that it is the 
work of one to whom affectation was unknown, who cou'd 
not conceive a reason why any one should ridicule his 
thoughts, and so recorded them with all the inimitable dignity 
of unconscious childhood. : 
The diary is crammed with entries like these, made on the 
15th and 16th June, 1870: “ Took a drive in Hyde Park and 
nt’s Park, and through Regent Street in the afternoon. 
H Park and Regent’s Park are large and beautifully 
mn. These are very good parks. Many people ride, 
Tivo, and walk in them. 16th—Went to see Madame 





Tussaud’s exhibition, The statues which are here are made 
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of wax, and are very life-like. No one thinks, at first 
thought, that they are statues, and not real persons. I liked 
these statues very much. They are of English and Euro 

queens and kings and celebrated men. Then took a drive 
through Hyde Park. At eleven, p.m., drove to Sir Robert 
M—, to an evening party. Sir Robert introduced several 
ladies and gentlemen to me. He is a very good and polite 
man. It rained much to-night.” On the continent it is just 
the same. “The Rhine is very broad, and it has got fresh 
water.” “Munich is a nice large city.” “The King of the 
Belgians spoke very politely and gently with me.” “ Ger- 
mans are celebrated for learning and smoking.” All in the 
same fashion, as of a schoolboy writing a theme. An Eton 
boy of twelve, if he dared write in a theme exactly what he 
thought, or if he were writing to his sister cf a similar age, 
would express himself just as the 
iike him, probably omit to mention anything he did not ap- 


prove. There is something exquisitely childlike, and in its 


way pleasant, in the single effort which he makes at self-in- 
trospection or analysis, the constantly-recurring remark, “ I 
like so-and-so very much.” He seldom says, “I did not like,” 


except when speaking of volunteers, whose dark uniform 
always angers his eye; and very seldom, even when describ- 
ing persons, gets beyond the most patent observations upon 
their outward bearing towards himself. He saw everybody, 
of course, all that is great, or famous, or powerful in the 
Jand; but his observation never goes deeper than in his re- 


mark about the Queen, that “she ap 


to be in good 


peared 
health, and to be a kind-hearted Jady;” or about Mr. Bruce, 
the Home Secretary, that he is “ very gentle, civil, and polite, 
though he is one of the greatest men at present ;” or about 
Woodin, that “he sings and acts pretty well, but I admire 


his changing his dress so quickly very much.” He was evi- 
dently greatly impressed by the bearing of the 
repeating over and over again his admiration of their kind- 
ness and politeness to him, as if he were conscious of some 


internal surprise or shock to his previous experience ; but he 


draws no distinction between one man aud another, and 
makes not theslightest effort to discriminete or even to de- 
tine character. 
placed lad, without mental power, but with a great capacity 
for being moderately interested, and a o— readiness to ap- 
plaud or reward anybody who amuses him. There is not an 
ill-natured sentence in the entire diary ; but then, also, there 


is not an acute one; nota single line of vivid description, 


or one which indicates acute pleasure, except, indeed, when 
he is describing fireworks, an illumination, or a garden scene 


which impresses him, he does not know why, though he 


knows and records that he “liked it very much.” The only 
sentence recorded of him which has any intellectual force at 
all is not contained in the diary, but 4 

that travel has shown him how insignificant a person a Rajab 
of Kolhapore was in the world, a fact recorded without an- 


noyance, but with the gentle surprise of an amiable child, 


who is slowly, by repeated tentatives, finding his place in the 
universe. It was of course natural that such a man should 
be beloved by native followers, to whom he was at once a 
sovereign, a semi-sacred being, and a pet; and their love for 
him showed itself finally in one of the strangest scenes ever 
enacted in Europe ; a scene which, as described by the chief 
of police in Florence, reads like a chapter: from the “ Moon- 
stone,” or a forgotten bit of the “ Arabian Nights.” The 
ae! little Rajah had‘ been touched with the cold in Eng- 
and, and died on 30th November at Florence, and bis fol- 
lowers ee permission to burn the corpse, after the 
1ites handed down from a creed older than Hindooism itself. 
The authorities at first would not hear of aceremonial once 
so well known in Italy; but the British minister, with genu- 
ine kindness, pressed the request, the minister of the interior 
gave his permission for an infraction of the law, and the 
body was actually burned at the extreme point of the Cas- 
cine, or public park, on the Arno, with all the regular cere- 
monial, and the ashes collected in a porcelain vase, to be 
hereafter thrown into the sacred river, none looking on but 
the municipal guards; and “ the party, after having carefully 
gathered the remaining ashes, cleanea and washed all round 
the ground, and, collecting them in a kind of sheet, brought 
it into the middle of the river to be shaken into the current; 
making afterwards, with the mud of the Arno, the form of a 
heart in the centre of the space occupied by the dem they 
buried some small vases containing raw and boiled rice and 
peas, sandal-wood and betel, surmounted by small yellow 
banners ; they also scattered copiously on the meadow a 
quantity of rice and peas, offered, according to the rite, to 
the deceased kinsman’s soul, which they believe to continue 
wandering for some days near the place where the body was 
burned. After repeated rubbing with water collected in the 
palm of the hand, they closed in a circle in the middle of 
the meadow, muttering, as the custom of natives is, and 
bursting all out into a flood of tears, chanting somekind of 
funeral songs, interrupted by clamors and lamentations. 
Rising again after amoment, they took up the urn containing 
their ‘master’s remains,” and so returned whence they came, 
with their caste unbroken, and’a melancholy recollection of 
the gentle, childlike noble whom they had served so well. 
He had died childless; but a boy of eight, of the strain of 
Sivajee, was placed in his wife’s lap, and so adopted, and is 
now being trained to occupy the throne.—Spectator. 


-——_—____. 


OUR FRIENDS. 
THE VESPAS. 


Do you know the Vespas? They are warm-hearted le 
and wonderfully loyal friends. Indeed I never neue on 
people with such an immense idea of the duties of friend- 
ship as they have. They take u every one’s cause as their 
own, and are as eager for their friend’s honor as if they were 
personally interested in maintaining his ermine without 
stain. Between ourselves I think they are just a little too 
ready to see siights where none were meant, and to make 
mischief, quite unintentionally, in consequence. They are 
always telling you that you owe it to yourself to take up 
this, and to resent that ; and that you ought to show people 
you are not to be trifled with, and that you understand your 
own value, and know what is due to you. And theodd part 
of it is, they quarrel with you themselves if you will not 
quarrel with others. 

Now there was that matter of Tom Truepenny. I do not 
think he meant to affront me, and I never shall think so; but 
the Vespas said he did, and that I ought to take it up. Why 
should1? If he liked to marry secretly, and not tell me for 
three months after, why should I resent his reticence? He 
had his reasons; I was sure of that; and so I said; but the 
Vespas insisted on it that I should cut him dead. Poor dear 
Tom, that I loved like my own brother! And when I said 

no,” and stood for his eldest as I always promised to d 
my high-spirited friends cut me for a twelyemonth, oul 







































































Rajah does, and would, 


at people, 


t is the good-natured chatter of a well- 


a letter; and tells 


told every one I was such a sneak they really could not 
countenance me any longer. 

If —— are not backward in pushing their friends into hot 
water, the Vespas are always boiling kettles on their own ac- 
count. They make life a perpetual kind of triangular duel, 
with a change of combatants as occasion demands; but al- 
ways the duel. You never know who is who with them, for 
the bosom friends of yesterday will ee be their deadly 
enemies to-day, and unless you are duly posted you are apt 
to make awkward mistakes. And they quarrel for such ab- 
surd trifles too. Ifa party is given and they are not invited, 
there is sure to be a coolness, then a flounce, next a snap, and 
last a quarrel. If, a myoptic friend, or a preoccupied one, 
passes them without seeing them, the whole ‘attery of ket- 
tles is on the fire together, and the supply of hot water is un- 
limited. Lord! the turmoil there was last season vecause the 
Turner Vanes gave a grand dinner and did not invite the 
Vespas or myself! They said it was a slight, an insult, acut 
direct, and that we must take it up at once. They did not 
mind so much for themselves, they said, as for me; and in 
fact they would take it up chiefly on my account, and show 
the Turner Vanes they would not have a dear friend, as I 
was, slighted and insulted. Now # did not want to take it 
up. I hate taking things up; so much better let them alone! 
I do not expect to be asked every time my friends give din- 
ner parties. Even the Turner Vanes, rich as they are, have 


left out, so whv not I as well as another? When I said all 

this to the Vespas, I thought they would have annihilated me 

on the spot; and to this day I can see Mrs. Vespa’s bright 

black eyes flash as she tossed her head over her shoulder, 

and said to her husband the Major; “I think, John, we have 

a further business here.” And they hadn’t, for many a day 
ter. 

The Vespas are a large family, and scarcely a month passes 
without some deadly disagreement among themselves; in 
which they expect their friends to take part. If they do, 
they have cause to remember the old proverb about the bark 
and the tree; for when the family quarrel comes to an end, 
as it is sure to do sooner or later, both sides fall on any un- 
wary interloper who may have been about, and whether he 
has trimmed between both, or made himself a partisan of 
one, his certain doom is sacrifice. He is the victim oflered 
up to the genius of renewed concord, and the whole famil 
can never too loudly reprobate his interference. It is a diffi- 
cult position for friends; for what can you do when, onsome 
sudden unloosing of those waters of strife of which the Ves- 

can always command such overwhelming cascadea, the 
Colonel says, loftily: “If you continue on good terms with 
my cousin the Major, I shall consider it a direct insult to my- 
self; and you know how J have always stood by you /” and, 
ten minutes after, the Major, and the Major’s wife, simpl 
propounded their ultimatum: “Ourselves or the Colonel; 
you cannot keep both.” 

What are you todo. Ycu like both sides as much as you 
can like a Vespa: that is, with an effort to remember their 
good qualities; you have been on occasionally pleasant terms 
with both, if with many frequent skirmishes intervening ; 
why then should you be dragged by the hair of your head 
into a dispute which will be smoothed over before a month 
is out? You know quite well that the thing has no vitality, 
and as little reason; and that the only one to suffer in the 
end will be yourself. But there you are, in a cleft stick ; and 

our only way of escape is on to one or other of the two 
ool presented to you. And they are so eager to reckon 
their partisans that even a sympathetic look, or an attitude 
of interested attention while they are detailing their wrongs, 
is taken up and counted for gain ; so if you have sympathetic 
looks for both, and an attitude of interested attention im- 
partially assumed, you will be set down as a hypocrite and 
timeserver, deceitful and double dealing, and you will have 
both your friends on = at once, claiming you in concert. 
“ Did you not say that I had been badly treated ?” cries one. 
“Did you not agree with me as to the horrible injustice of 
that person?” shouts another. “ You know you took my 
= when you called on me,” says Mrs. Vespa with the flash- 
ng black eyes. “ What! do you deny that you confessed 

our sympathies went with me?” scornfully asks another 
Mrs. Vespa, with a look that withers you as you stand. The 
saints protect you! you are in for it without reprieve when 
the Vespas quarrel emong themselves, and either appeal to 
you for sympathy during the process, cr fling you over when 
they have made up! 

Very painful is a family dinner at the Vespas, when they 
do not think it necessary to put on the curb. Mr. Vespa 
snubs Mrs. Vespa, and she snaps him; and they all jangle 
together with the most profound indifference to your presence. 
Or, if they remember you, it is 7 to appeal to you and 
insist on your giving your verdict, and saying plainly who is 
right ret who is wrong. And they are not to be satisfied 
with anything but a plumper. You may try and temporize, 
and weakly endeavor to please both sides, feeling indeed that 
it is an impertinence on your part to assume the office of 
judge between them; but the Vespas don’t understand —_ 
shally they tell you, and half measures do not go down wit 
them. 

“ Who is right ?” 

You ae as well take the plunge gallantly, and at firstas 
weil as at last; and my advice is—goin for the wife. Always 
in all conjugal quarrels stick to the wife. In the end she is 
sure to have her own way; and while she can retain you on 
her visiting list if you offend the husband, he cannot keep 
you if you offend her, and she makes up her mind to pitch 
you out of the house. Besides, it really makes very little 
difference whose side you take, as a question of justice. They 
are both so sure to be wrong there is not the thickness of a 
hair to choose between them; and they are both so sure to 
cuarrel again, that you will gain at least a certain feeling of 
stability if you elect under which flag you will be made un- 
comfortable and suffer vicariously for offences in which you 
have had no part. It is as well to understand that friendship 
with the Vespas means discomfort and dissension, now with 
others and now with themselves; and that you might as well 
attempt to make a wasp’s nest into an arm-chair as keep 
omens days and a cheerful unconcern of trifles, when your 
warm-hearted but irritable friends take things up, either for 
you or for themselves.—London Society. 


—_>_—_ 
GREENHORNS. 


The country lad, before he is sent up “to town” to com- 
mence his career there, is warned of the dangers which will 
beset him upon every hand. The parson exhorts him, in 
touching platitudes—hich are none the less impressing be- 
cause they are platitudes—to keep in the straight path, to go 
to church twice every Sunday, to be regular in his attend- 
ance at Sunday school and Bible class, and to avoid the 
socigty of ungodly men and women. Fathers and mothers 


but a limited amount of dining-table; and sume one must be | T 
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entreat him to keep steady, to work hard, and, above all, to 
write home very, very often to tell them how he is getting 
on; and assure him that, if he does this, he will not fail to 
rise in the world. In addition to all this, his determination 
to keep in the straight path is strengthened by a number of 
disinterested people, who forward him a small library, illus- 
trating and setting forth the miserable future which is in 
store for those who are guilty of even the most trifling pecca- 
dilloes—books which imply that if an unhappy youth, in one 
single instance, gives way to temptation, his descent down 
the declivity of ruin and misery is rapid, and his ultimate 
destruction certain. Fortified by all these counsels, the 
wanderer starts forth, feeling fully convinced that, come 
what may, he will resist every temptation that the Evil One 
places in his path. And in this spirit he commences his 
cereer in the place of his —— But he does not continue 
very long in the same mind, and, as time goes on, the good 
counsel of the parson, the tencer advice of his father and 
mother, and the admonitions of the stirringbooks, are all alike 
ignored. The people, into whose company he is thrown, 
soon induce him to take diflerent views of things, They 
laugh at him for his awkwardness and his peculiar opinions, 
as they dub them. They inform him that he must put an 
end to all that sort of thing now he has taken up his residence 
in civilised parts. He cannot stand their ridicule, and so he, 
ultimately, quietly places himself under their guidance. 

hen they commence his education, They introduce him to 
music-halls and casinos, to bar-parlors and billiard saloons, 
and he quietly submits to do just what he is told he ought to. 
In order to stand well in their eyes, he even goes a few steps 
further than they do, and indulges in excesses from which 
they shrink back as from something dangerous. Of course, 
they applaud and call him a jolly g fellow, but; for all 
that, they do not cease to patronise. He is the victim of 
numerous practical jokes, and the object of constant ridicule. 
His inexperience constantly displays itself, and induces him 
to do things which bring down upon him the laughter of his 
companions. These acts are not, in the majority of instances, 
foolish in themselves, but are so regarded from the stand- 
point of those who think themselves so much cleverer than 
he is. For instance, he often evidences a faith in human 
nature which is, positively, startling. He does not relish the 
witty sallies of his friends when they are directed againat 
himself, and so imitates his companions in every particular. 
Very soon he trains himself to drink as much, swear as much, 
bet as much, and talk as much as they can. He plunges 
headlong, very often, into a life of thoughtless and coarse 
dissipation, and, at last comes out of the ordeal a full-fledged, 
cute, and debilitated man of the world. He is, as a rule, 
only too well supplied with money by his friends at home, 
who shrink back from the idea that their boy should not be 
in a position to hold his own with his town associates. Then 
his freedom is unlimited, for there is no check whatever upon 
him. Besides this, he is entirely thrown upon his. own 
resources for amusement. So there is some excuse, perhaps, 
for his developing into the disagreeable being which he some- 
times does. 

It is somewhat astonishing that he, who has passed through 
all these transitory stages, should, of all people in the world, 
be the most determined and merciless tormentor of the 
greenhorns who come from the country up to town. But, so 
itis. He is the most contemptuously sarcastic at the various 
exhibitions of innocence and awkwardness displayed by 
rustic youths. To hear him talk, one would imagine that he 
had never been in the country, but that he had been born and 
bred in a realm of casinos and billiard saloons. He does not 
pretend to know anything about a country life, except that 
it is intolerably slow—so slow, indeed, that it is a matter of 
surprise to him how anybody can manage to enduie it. He 
has no patience with the unfortunate youngster who betrays 
any symptoms of home sickness, or an inclination to adhere 
to the old habits which have become almost second nature. 
If the youngster desires to be held in good estimation, he 
must, however great the wrench may be, discard those old 
habits and contract new ones, against which his better nature 
revolts. The force of example is strong, and he does this. 
He proceeds to extend his knowledge, cheered on and 
encouraged by those who, once in their lives, stood in a posi- 
tion similar to that which he occupies. It must be noted That’ 
this extension of knowledge is simply a knowledge of the 
manners, and customs, and niysteries of a disreputable and 
dangerous portion of the community. It is not knowledge 
in the ordinary meaning of the word. ’Tis no credit to know 
anything of theology, metuphysics, political economy, or, 
even, the history of one’s own country ; for to be well up in 
those matters, and to let it be known that such is the case, is 
simply to acknowledge one’s self a namby-pamby bookworm. 
There are a great many who do profess this, but they are 
regarded with dislike and affected contempt by the class 
under notice. 

A good many of these fully-developed greenhorns get into 
trouble ; and, perhaps, the primary cause of this is that they 
fancy they know a great deal more than they really do. They 
lack, too, in many Cases, that greatest of all safeguards, dis- 
cretion. What other people do, they imagine they can—if 
one man can aflord to throw away a sovereign, so, too, can 
they, though they have to borrow the sovereign before spend- 
ing it. And this very weakness makes them susceptible to 
plunder to an almost unlimited extent. Besides, when they 
get into water beyond their depth, there is no one by to lend 
them a hand to draw them out. There they must flounder as 
best they can, and, if they do not possess sufficient vitality to . 
swim, they must sink. They should have had more sense 
than to venture out beyond their depth. For they form but 
few real friends. Those whose company they cultivate are 
simply friends so long as they have got money in their 
pocket, and the inclination and health to drink and indulge 
in every conceivable kind of debauchery. They frequently 
become too reckless and dlase for ordinary people to take 
them in hand. Besides, they go not into that society where they 
would be most likely to be thrown into contact with those 
who would act really disinterested and generously towards 
them. A church or chapel they rarely enter, nor do they 
patronise literary clubs or young men’s societies. Thus, they 
are exposed to the most contaminating influences, and, in 
time, become contaminating themselves.— Liberal Review. 


——_-_ sa 





Facts For THE Lapres.—Mrs. E. A. Mac Rae, Shoe Heel, 
N. C., has used her Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing 
Machine since 1857 with perfect success in every respect, 
stitching the clothing for 30 colored servants and a large 
family of whites, and army clothing and hospital bedding 
during the war, without the slightest repair. It is now as 
good as when bought. See the new Improvements and 





Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—THE NEW PARISIAN 
Drama, “ Article 47.” 











BOOTH’S THEATRE—FAREWELL ENGAGEMENT 
of Mr. Edwin Booth. ‘ Richard the Third.” 





~ BVENING, 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. — EVERY 
“London Assurance.” Mr. Lester Wallack, Mr. Charles Mathews, and 
Miss Plessy Mordaunt. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.— EVERY :N IGHT, G. L. 
Fox’s Grand Spectacular Pantomime, “Humpty Dumpty, with new 
attractions, scenery and effects. 

ON UARE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
mm SS and the Vokes Family. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 











RAN cIsco MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
an ~. La comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 





LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE—THE CHAPMAN SIS- 
ters, and other varieties. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—THE FORTY- 
seventh Annual Exhibition now open, Day and Evening, 23d. St., corner 
4thavenue. A on 2% cents. Open on Sundays from noon to 6 P.M. 
Sunday admission 15 cents. ¢ 











SPECIAL, NOTICES. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
e@ashed and information furnished. The highest. rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 








OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
B Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful bev e. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 








Children Teething. 
The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 





PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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NATIONAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 


There is no problem more difficult of solution than the 
calculation of the increase of a ‘nation’s material welfare. 
It is true that in countries where the aid of statistics is con- 
stently called into requisition, some estimates on the subject 
are yearly made, but they are too vague to be regarded as a 
standard authority. Thus we have seen it affirmed that in 
Great Britain, the annual savings amount to eighty millions 
sterling, and that this sum is exceeded in prosperous times; 
‘but if we judge from the enormous financial and commercial 


operations of the day, the major part of which command 


favorable returns, we should say that this estimate is far 
‘beneath the actual result, although we have at the same time 
‘to admit that individual expenditure varies largely under the 
-variows phases of commercial transactions. This is a question 
then, that the optimists and pessimists can discuss thoroughly 
without a fear of having their theories condemned as falla- 
cious, and in no country is there a wider field for such con- 
jecture as in the United States. Now, we have no wish to 
belittle the glowing accounts published, as regards ‘he 
apparent national prosperity, and if we produce a few statis- 
tics on the balance of trade, it is rather with a view 
of counselling caution, than of deprecating the bound- 
less resources of the country. It thus appears by 
‘the geport just published by the Bureau of Statis- 
‘tics, that the imports to the United States for the seven 


* months ending January 31, 1872, amounted in value to $332,- 


178,905, and the domestic exports to $245,641,595. The 
specie exports for the same time were $28,371,957, and im- 
ports $6,764,254. This represents a balance of upwards of 
seventy millions of dollars against this country, and the re- 
turns show that while the imports exceeded those of the 
same period of last year’s by fifty-nine millions there was 
an excess of exports of only one million. Without doubt the 
statistics for the ensuing four months will be of a still more 
unsatisfactory nature, and in the face of a foreign indebted- 
ness, accruing with such enormaus proportions, the question 
arises whether the prosperity of the country is assured on a 
firm and permanent basis ; after mature consideration, we 
deem that such is not the fact, attributing the eflect to the in- 
flation of all values throughout the country, owing to over- 
trade both in legitimate and speculative operations. 

Thus we find that the advance in securities in the New 
York Stock Exchange within this period represents an 
amount of two hundred millions of dollars, and this enor- 
mous inflation is not based upon an increase in the returns 
on such jnvestments. Under wild speculative transuctions, 


confined to this country. 
fort and Berlin, we have the same reports of speculative 
operations on the most gigantic scale, and although the end 
may not be yet, experience shows that a reaction must take 
place, which will extend to a panic, unless some prudence be 
shown in those financial and commercial centres. 


national finances are not on a sound basis. There may be a 
small monthly reduction in the amount of the debt, but this 
can never counterbalance the increase of foreign indebted- 
ness within the same period. This era of speculation has 
also engendered an extravagant expenditure among all classes 
of the community, which tends of itself to increase the evil. 
The American market now offers the best inducements of 
any in the world for the most rare and costly products, and 
the vaunted simplicity of the early Republic is fast giving 
way to a love of ostentatious display not excelled by any 
court in Europe. Under such circumstances the abandon- 
ment of the Alabama Treaty may not prove an unmixed 
evil, as it will tend to check investment of European capital 
in American securities, and enforce increased shipments of 
specie to meet the balance of trade so greatly against this 
country. But there again arises another contingency. With 
an important advance in the premium, prices of all staple pro- 
ducts would react in sympathy with gold, and fresh fuel 
would be added to the flame. There never was a time in 
the history of the United States when prudence and conser- 
vatism were so wanted, if a commercial panic is to be averted 
that would carry ruin and desolation throughout the land, 
and the effects of which would be felt in every quarter of the 
earth. 


A QUEER STORY. 


The adage that truth is stranger than fiction has been ex- 
emplified in many instances during the last decade, and there 
is no chance of the novelist wanting for facts as long as such 
remarkable suits are submitted to legislation as has been the 
case even within the last year. The Tichborne trial has en- 
tered on a new phase, and the public interest in the claimant 
will revive in England when his case comes on for trial in 
November next. London society is still dubious as to the an- 
tecedents of Lady Twiss, who took flight rather than press 
the prosecution of an alleged slanderer, but the fiat of the 
Lord Chamberlain cancelling that lady’s presentation at 
court, and the report that her husband has resigned his ap- 
pointment and is now insane, tends in a manner to elucidate 
the mystery. The career of the Earl of Aberdeen, who 
came to this country, and is alleged to have gone to sea be- 
fore the mast, and to have been swept overboard in a storm, 
offers the groundwork of an effective narrative ; but the cli- 
max has been reached, we believe, in a case that is now 
attracting the attention of the law courts in this city under 
the title of the Gould-Gordon fight. 

From the affidavits already presented, it appears that a per- 
son entitling himself the Right Hon. G. H. Gordon, alias 
Lord Gordon, made an extended tour threughout the North 
West, and on the strength of his representation of birth and 
wealth, was received with great attention on his travels. He 
does not appear to have taken advantage of the confidence 
thus placed in him, beyond playing a hoax or two on those 
with whom he was thrown in contact; but certainly if the 
affidavits prove to be correct, he was wise in reserving his 
operations for a wider field in this city. From these documents 
it appears that through the representations of Col. McClure 
that this Gordon had the option of the absolute control and 
direction of the English shares in the Erie Railroad, Col. 
Scott was induced to call on that gentleman in company with 
Horace Greeley, to confer with him on the subject. Mr. 
Gordon at that interview endeavored to induce Col. Scott to 
join him in his efforts to obtain control of the road, and to 
place it under a safe and efficient management, but he did 
not think it necessary for that purpose to dispense with the 
services of Mr. Gould. Col. Scott refused to take part in such 
reorganization, but he mentioned the fact to Mr. Gould, who 
afterwards met Mr. Gordon at the Metropolitan Hotel by 
appointment, and on his representations that he was a mem- 
ver of the House of Lords, and was in receipt of an annual 
income of three millions of dollars a year, placed an implicit 
faith in other still more extraordinary statements, and was 
induced to enter into an arrangement wlth this so-called Lord 
Gordon, as regarded the Erie Railroad of which he claimed 
to have the control. By the terms of this agreement Mr. 
Gould gave into Mr. Gordon’s possession $200,000 in green. 
backs, 600 shares in Erie, and many other securities, estimated 
at an aggregate amount of $600,000, and it is on the question 
of the purpose for which these funds were given that the 
present investigation is taking place. Luckily for Mr. Gould 
it became bruited about ‘that this so-called Lord Gordon’s 
representations were not all founded on truth, and he was 
thus enabled to regain possession of the greenbacks and ot 
some of the securities, but the ownership of the remainder is 
now wader trial, the details of which we will give in a future 
issue. 

We have no wish to offer one word that would be prejudi- 
cial to either side, byt we cannot but express astonishment 





at the credulity with which Mr. Gordon’s statements were 


 Senerally received. Yankee ’cuteness was evidently at fault 
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This digression serves to illustrate our argument that the 
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the shares of gold and silver mines in San Francisco, and of | in the whole matter. The slightest inquiry at the British 
copper mines in Boston, are beyond all compute, and daily Embassy or Consulate, or a reference to “ Debrett’s Peer- 
there are new ventures launched, which are eagerly dealt in age,” would have shown the falsity of his claim to the title 
by each credulous community. Nor are these transactions he assumed. Had we not seen a fac-simile of the note in 
From London, Amsterdam, Frank- | which he acknowledges the receipt of a complimentary pass 


over the Erie Railroad, we should have discredited the state- 
ment that he had passed himself off as Lord Gordon, as the 
only person of that title in the House of Lords is the Earl 
of Aberdeen, who is at present in Italy. Who this claimant 
really is, will probably be proved in one of the most singular 
cases that has attracted the attention of the law for some 
time past. 





MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


If we judge from the present prospect of the negotiations, 
the Alabama treaty may be considered as but so much waste 
paper, and its discussion in the new Dominion Parliament is 
thus utterly inexpedient. Perhaps it would be as well to 
postpone the whole matter for further consideration, at least 
until after the Presidential election, although many grave 
interests may suffer by the delay. It is therefore unwise to 
provoke an acrimonious debate in the Canadian . Parliament, 
although a vote on the subject might be useful in guiding 
the Imperial councils in any future negotiation. The man- 
ner in which the treaty has been muddled on all sides is not 
very creditable to Anglo-Saxon diplomacy. It would really 
appear as if acommon language added to, instead of detracted 
from, the difficulties of a free interchange of thought. There 
was a fervent wish on all sides, despite the clamor of the 
oppositions, to finish for ever with this vexatious question, 
but the treaty has been sacrificed to political expediency on 
this side of the Atlantic, while it has jeopardized the position 
of the Government in Great Britain. 

It is impossible as yet to foretell under what circumstances - 
a renewal of the negotiations can take place. We feel fully 
convinced that the claim for consequential damages will 
never, under any circumstances, be admitted by the British 
Government, and if the Gladstone Ministry were over- 
thrown, the Conservatives would be still more unwilling to 
entertain such demands. If it be true that President Grant 
has stated that he is fully determined not to allow any fur- 
ther compromise on this subject, we do not see how any 
administration of his framing could ofter a solution to the 
difficulty in case of his being elected for another term of 
office. But from the drift of public opinion we should judge 
that his chance for the Presidential election is becoming 
more doubtful every day, unless some effort is made to heal 
the rupture in the Republican ranks. We do not believe 
that Horace Greeley will be endorsed by the Democrats, but 
should he receive their suffrages, his election is almost a 
foregone conclusion. We do not wish to enter on an ex- 
tended discussion as to his merits for this office; no one 
doubts his honesty, his zeal, or his capacity, but his tact and 
discernment on foreign affairs may well be questioned. He 
has evidently no love for England, and his extreme protec- 
tionist views may tend to embroil the two countries. He 
has declared that he will not interfere through his preroga- 
tive with the will of the people as expressed by their repre- 
sentatives on this important question, but the mere fact of 
his holding office will strengthen the protectionist’s hands, as 
long as he holds power, to such 4 point as to increase the 
tariff with which the nation is already so heavily burdened. 

Unless, then, Mr. Greeley were to make some categorical 
statement upon the subject, we should regard his election as 
inimical to the renewal of the negotiations, and such would 
also be the case, should a pure Democratic ticket be elected, 
unless some man of moderate ideas were chosen such as 
Charles Francis Adams, or one of that school. It is impossi- 
ble to foresee the result of a canvass that threatens to be of 
the most bitter and acrimonious description. We hope yet 
to see the day when friendship if not alliance with Eng- 
land will form one of the planks of the platform, but this 
result is scarcely to be dreamt of until the present inter- 
national complications are adjusted, and they seemingly are 
postponed to the Greek Kalends. 

———_>—_____- 


CURRENT NOTES. 


A correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung gives some 
interesting information on the present state of affairs in Italy. 
“When I was in Italy last autumn,” he says, “ what most 
struck me was the uneasy tone of public feeling which 
prevailed among allclasses. There was great anxiety for the 
future, and this reached its highest point when the news 
arrived that Count Beust had ceased to be Minister in Austria. 
Italy had long been on distant terms with France, and now 
she was to lose a cordial friend at Vienna, without any cer- 
tainty as to the policy of his successor. Italy is like a modern 
financier who has suddenly grown rich on the Stock 
Excharge, and who may lose to-morrow what he has gained 
to-day; and no Italian will deny that the chief elements of 
national security in the peninsula are still very defective. 
The navy is bad, the army very mediocre, and the finances 
far from satisfactory. If, for instance, Europe were to main- 
tain the same neutral attitude in a war between Austria and 
Italy as it didin the Franco-German war, the very existence 
of the new kingdom would be in imminent danger. If 
Austria wished it, and no other Power interfered, a war 
might enable her to recover the whole of Upper Italy. 
Venetia could not long resict a well-combined attack from 
the Southern Tyrol and the Isonzo, and even Verona, though 
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strongly fortified on the side of the Po and the Mincio, is | existence. Verdicts upon murdered wives will state that the | be thus charged, and who, if her friends or her natural pro- 
weak on the side of the Tyrol and iaust fall directly the pass | motive of the crime was a prejudice on the part of the | tector seem faint-hearted and unwilling to stand by her, 
of Rivoli is foreed. The same may be said of Peschiera ;! murderer against the views of the deceased upon the question 
and the whole of Lombardy would be at the mercy of an! of the four lumps of sugar to a cup of coffee; aud the 
enemy who obtained possession of these two fortresses. The | analytic juryman genera!ly will prove himself more imbecile | way place rather than submit to the ignominy and torture 
Italians feel their weakness on the side of Austria, and are | than is even the sentimental or the obstinate juror.” 


now proposing to fortify Udine and Bassano as an additional | 


protection in that quarter. But even humiliated France | 


inspiries them with alarm. “Ihave never heard,” says the)». 1.4. war, is published by the Militir Wochendlatt of Ber- | 
lin. The total of the German force at the beginning of Au- | 
gust, 1870 (including both stationary and. movable troops), 


correspondent, “any Italian speak with confidence of tne 
results of a new Franco-Italian war; the utmost he will hope 
for is that, as the Germans gave the French so thorough a} 
beating, the Italians will, at eny rate, be able to defend them- | 


selves against them—a mark of modesty which might be | u 


called excessive, and is almost equivalent to a want of self- 
confidence.” | 

The St. James's Magazine, in remarking the tendency that | 
exists towards the reunion of races and the power that lan- 
guage exerts in shaping the destinies of nations, says that the 
English tongue is now more or less spoken throughout 
large portion of the civilised world, and more than one-half 
of the commerce and shipping of the world is controlled by 
the English race, the United Kingdom, in point of tonnage, 
standing first, the United States second, and the British 
Colonies third, the New Dominion alone ranking next to 
France as a maritime Power. A reunion of the English race 
may well startle us by its magnitude and its grandeur, for, 
if realised, it would dwarf the greatest nations of antiquity, 
and become one of the wonders of history. Nor need we be- 
lieve that the problem is a hopeless one, or that the language 
which has elsewhere accomplished such marvels will be 
powerless to reunite the wide-spread branches of the English 
race by its influence. In our day the magic power of the 
German tongue has realised the dream of a United Germany, 
while Austria is torn asunder by the tendency of its Sclavic 
and Germanic races to gravitate east and west towards their 
kinsmen. As barbarism is elevated into civilisation, its tribes 
and clans are merged iuto nations. The nations of civilisa- 
tion themselves seem about to realise a new stage of devel- 
opment; and their future seems destined to be regulated, 
not by trade or geogiaphical boundaries, or historical tradi- 
tions, but by a voice that,coming to them from the very 
cradle of their race, seems destined to revive on a grander 
scale the very same rivalries that marked the early history of 
the world. Is there not reason to believe that future con- 
tests for supremacy will have a wider and grander theatre, 
that the wars of the Titans will be revived, and that a strug- 
gle of the races is awaiting us? In looking forward to the 
future of the English people, we may have little to hope for 
from the aspirations of our statesmen, but we have much to 
expect from the spirit of the age and from the example and 
influence of other races. When we see languages that have 
no past national history to appeal to breaking down the bar- 
riers that a thousand years of rivalry and division have built 
up, we cannot believe that the English tongue, that is identi- 
fied with the birth of liberty, and with the growth of com- 
merce and civilisation, has in one short century of disunion 
lost its virtue; nor can we suppose that it alone is unable to 
re-echo the voice of the reunion of races which has gone 
forth ameng the nations, and which nature itself seems to 
have learned af this late day—* those whom God has joined 
let no man put asunder.” 


It is more than probable, says the Broad Arrow, that the 
Admiralty will send the Channel Squadron this summer ona 
cruise from port to port along the coasts of Great Britain. 
We would suggest to the authorities the importance of laying 
in a good supply of what the penny steamboat captains call 
“ fenders,” to protect the ships, as far as possible, from injury 
when they bump against the cliffs, as they are pretty sure to 
do in fulfilling the conditions of this hazardous experiment. 
It is also desirable that the men of the lifeboat service should 
be on the alert, and every possible precaution be taken to 
avert disaster. Setting aside the danger to which the ships 
will be exposed, it is most desirable that the Channel Squadron 
should make this little excursion, visiting such ports as Mil- 
ford Haven and Dartmouth, and even some of the Irish har- 
bors. We understand, however, that the cruise will not take 
place before July at the earliest; and, as preparations will 
then be far advanced for the autumn campaign, we hope the 
suggestion we recently made, to land a force at some pre- 
viously unknown point, with orders to fight its way to Lon- 
don, may be found worthy of consideration. As the mancu- 
vring force will be in the field, and the fleet in the Channel, 
this interesting experiment almost suggests itself, and it is 
scarcely necessary to repeat that it would be a crucial one in 
respect to all that constitutes the efficiency of the two services 
acting in combination. 

The New York Times thus satirises the sentimental views 
of jurymen on cases where mistaken leniency leads to the 
extension of crime: “ A man murdered his wife the other day 
in Baltimore, chopping her up very thoroughly with a cleaver 
At the coroner's inquest, the man’s own family testified to 
his perfect sanity, and to the fact that he was jealous, without 
the slightest reason, of his wife’s acquaintance with another 
man. Whereupon the astute jury brought in a verdict to the 
eflect that the murdered woman was killed by her husband 
in a fit of jealousy, superinduced by her acquaintance with 
the man above alluded to. This is a refinement of idiocy 
hardly to be expected even from a juryman. Hereafter we 
shall undoubtedly be made more familiar with the philosophic 
and analytic juryman, who has thus suddenly revealed his 


brought by Germany into the field at various periods during | 


{consisted of 1,183,389 men and 250,373 horses. After the 


{the total number did not affect the number of troops in the 





An interesting report, showing the number of troops | 
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heavy losses of August and of the first week of September 
iis force was reduced to 1,163,518 men; but the reduction in 


field, which was, indeed, increased from 780,723 to 813,280. 
From that time the movable army went on increasing from 
month to month, and reached its greatest strength in February, 
when it consisted of 936,915 men out of a total force of 1,350,- 
787. This force began to grow smaller in March, after which 
it rapidly decliaed, until, in June, the movable troops con- 
sisted of 502,815 men only out of a total strength of 869,207. 
The numbers contributed to the movable army by the various 
German States were as follows :—Prussia—In August, 564,300 ; 
in February, 718,726. Saxony—In August, 43,471; in Feb- 
ruary, 43,911. Mecklenburg—In August, 9,170; in March, 
8,625. Bavaria—In August, 95,572; in January, 105,413. 
Wirtemburg—In August, 26,812; in March, 29,837. Baden— 
In August, 24,294; in February, 24,742. Hesse—In August, 
15,104; in March, 16,408. Taking the proportion of these 
numbers to the population of the various States, the relative 
contribution of each of them to the total military force of 
Germany will stand thus: Prussia and the States allied to her 
by the military convention, 3,870; Bavaria, 3,130; Hes e, 
3,026; Saxony, 2,762; Baden, 2,707; Wiirtemberg, 2,356; 
Mecklenburg, 2,076. The greatest number of sick and wounded 
in the movable army occurred in the months of November 
and December, when it amounted to 83,480 and 84,272 men 
respectively, being a little more than 10 per cent. of the en- 
tire force. In September there were only 61,115 sick and 
wounded, and in March 56,809; or 6.13 per cent. The pro- 
portion of sick in the various contingents was pretty equal. 





In an article on “ Intimidation,” the Pail Mall Gazette thus 
evidently alludes to the case of Lady Twiss, the mystery of 
which is still unravelled: “ When secret intimidation is 
brought to bear upon women the worst features of the case 
are intensified, and the proceedings, always loathsome and 


ness, go mad, or prefer to die by inches in some out-of-the- 


might, from a sense of miserable helplessness and hopeless- 


of defending herself in public against such foul charges. It 
is not a comfortable thought that, as by a cyclone or an 
earthquake a whole village may ina few hours be swallowed 
up or scattered to the winds of heaven, so that by an unans- 
wered slander men and women may in a few days be lite 
rally swept out of social existence. *The most tolerable 
revenge,’ says Bacon; ‘ is for those wrongs which there is no 
law to remedy ; but (he adds) let a man take heed the re- 
venge be such as there is no law to punish, else a man’s 
enemy is still beforehand, and it is two for one. Still un- 
questionably legislation is defective whenever there is a state 
of things in which certain -oflences can be committed with 
suth impunity as to arouse a general desire for lynch law, or 
a regret that the custom of duelling has been abolished.” 









































Apropos of the new French tax on liquors, it is feared that 
it will have no result in the abatement of absinthe drinking. 
The quantity of absinthe absorbed in Paris alone is enormous. 
The south of France also indulges largely in the pernicious 
stimulant; it is only in the extreme north that absinthe is to 
some extent eschewed. The manner in which it became 
prevalent is strange enough. Absinthe was unknown, ex- 
cept, of course, in medical circles, before the Algerian expedi- 
tion under the rule of Louis Philippe; in Oran and Constan- 
tine fever made grievous havoc in the ranks of the army, and 
as the soldiers’ usual drink was white wine, the doctors 
recommended that absit.the should be mixed with it as a 
preservative against miasmata, in lieu of quinine, which was 
by far too costly to be generally distributed. During the 
whole of the campaign the army drank this mixture, and 
even mixed absinthe with their brandy. The habit was 
retained and imported into Marseilles. Absinthe first became 
@ la mode in that towa. Thence it advanced slowly through- 
out France, settled in Paris, and at last became the favorite 
drink of the country. Absinthe then crossed the ocean 
and established itself supreme in French colonies. Deleteri- 
ous as the free vse of absinthe may be in France, it is not to 
be compared with the lamentable results of its consumption 
in Cayenne, New Caledonia, and Port Said. There the 
colonists drink it undiluted in excessive quantities, and the 
consequence is a frightful increase in death statistics. 
The reception of the Atalanta crew by the London Rowing 
Club was of a very cordial character, and has evidently pro- 
duced a favorable impression on the Americans. They have 





cowardly, become doubly so, nor is there much reason to 
doubt that it is often used, and with rather more than less 
success, for women are the easier made to suffer in this way. 
They have not so much knowledge of the world and of busi- 
ness as men, and are unable to estimate correctly their 
chances of successful resistance to menace. They are more 
prone to shut their eyes to the future, and are willing to trust 
to evasion, to hiding themselves, to their powers of entreaty 
or of acting; in short, to the chapter of accidents, if only at 
any price they can stave off their present danger. They are 
more easily terrorized, more sensitive to disgrace or the 
shadow of disgrace, and this whether it threatens themselves 
only, or brothers, sons, fathers, and husbands. In the best 
kind of women, and even in those who are not by any means 
the best, there is an inherent generosity and disinterested- 
ness, and these qualities make them ready to sacrifice them- 
selves, their health, their peace of mind, and their money un- 
til they are often irretrievably involved in fortune and in 
reputation by the miserable artifices to which fear has com- 
pelled them to resort. Given a case in which a woman 
wishes to conceal a fault, or possibly a crime committed, it 
may be by some one else, of which some scoundrel holds the 
secret, and there is hardly any more wretched situation con- 
ceivable. She may be plundered to the last penny, terrorized 
till she dare hardly walk abroad, reduced to actual flight or 
concealment, or simply driven into incurable insanity before 
she escapes from the meshes in which she is snared. Then, 
again, there are accusations, for instance, of unchastity, 
which affect women with exceptional severity, and which are 
too easily made the groundwork for intimidation and extor- 
tion. They may be utterly false, or little deserved, but that 
is not the question. The point is, whether they can be so 
formulated as to expose a womgn to have to appear in the 
witness-box in order to rebut charges against her early life so 
as to make her an object of notoriety and the subject of dis- 
cussion. In the very nature of things such charges are diffi- 
cult to disprove, and in any case a woman about whom there 
has been ‘a story, don’t you remember, is so much injured 
that thenceforth she is under a cloud, an object of suspicion, 
and a person liable to insulting criticism. With many women 
not even the consciousness of innocence would nerve them 
to appear in the first instance, or support them under the 
trial in the second. Perhaps a very strong religious feeling 
and a definite and dogmatic creed, such as Catholicism or 
Calvinism, or an overpowering conviction that any hanging 
back would be ruin and misery to another dear to them, 
would in a majority of cases be necessary to inspire women 
with the courage, the presence of mind, and the sense of 
indignation required to meet the accuser, and to fight him 
with the only weapons which he fears, 7. ¢. his own turned 
against himself, so that the publicity and exposure which he 
has so long threatened shall be brought to bear on his own 
head. One may imagine a case in which a woman who, 
however indiscreet, is and has been entirely innocent should 



























































taken up their quarters near Putney, and are now in active 
preparation for the race which comes off on the 10th of June. 
The public interest in the struggle is already on the increase. 
) The London eho lately expressed the following opinion con- 
cerning their practice: “ Their performances are exceedingly 
good ; their action is fine, and their time and feathering are 
simply perfect. They are nevertheless somewhat deficient in 
dash and power, betray a disposition to hang at the finish of 
the stroke, and do not pick out the blades cleanly and 
promptly. Practice will, however, rectify these faults. The 
London boatmen all regard the New Yorkers as a fine, able 
crew, whose appearance upon the river is very showy, and 
elicits the admiration of spectators.” We have no pleasure 
however, in these international races, as neither the American’ 
press nor the public can accept defeat without impugning the 
good faith of their adversaries. There will be in this case the 
same old story. 

The mining speculation now raging in the Pacitic States 
has been the cause of some astonishing vicissitudes in the 
fortunes of those who were in a position to profit by it. The 
San Francisco Chronicle gives the particulars of a case which 
is as strange as anything 1o be found in fiction. A few 
months ago the banking house of Jon Sime and Co. failed, 
having only $60,000 in money and a lot of wild cat mining 
stocks to satisfy liabilities to the extent of $225,000. Many 
depositors suffered by this failure, some of whom were driven 
into bankruptcy in consequence of it. The assets of the bank 
were locked up, and measures were taken to close up its 
affairs. In the mean time the speculative mania had beguo 
to manifest itself, and mining stocks were rising. Among 
the assets of Sime and Co. was a large quantity of Exchequer 
stock, considered to be worth $5 per share at the time of the 
failure. When the speculative fever reached its height 
Exchequer was selling at $100 a share. ‘The other stock held 
by the bank appreciated in an equally marvellous manner, 
and at the last accounts Sime and Co. had on hand enough 
money to pay all their liabilities in full, with a surplus of 
$242,000 remaining. The depositors who supposed that they 
had been ruined by the failure of the bank have been no less 
gratified and astonished at this unexpected turn of aflairs 
than Sime and Co. themselves. 

The French have a way all their own of Leaping contumely 
on the enemies of their country. This is how the Patrie, 
which is what Parisians call “ un journal sérieux,” describes 
the visit of Prince Frederick Charles to Malta :—“ Letters 
from Malta state that Prince Frederick Charles landed there 
on Good Friday and spent a few hours, just time enough to 
dine. The Catholics of the island had hoisted the Papal 
colors to vex him. The Prince gave a shilling to be divided 
among nine waiters at the hotel where he dined. A French 
tourist who happened to be there bought this shilling, and 
has caused an inscription to be engraved on it commemora- 
tive of this act of generosity.” 
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IN THE DARK. 
BY LOUISA BUSHNELL. 


Regtless, to-night, and ill at ease, 
nd finding every place too strait, 
I leave the porch shut in with trees, 
And wander through the garden-gate. 


So dark at first, I have to feel 

My way before me with my hands; 
But soul-iike fragrances reveal 

My virgin Daphne, where she stands. 


Her stars of blossom breathe aloft 
Her worship to the stars above ; 
In wavering pulsations soft, 
Climbs the sweet incense of her love; 


Those far, celestial eyes can dart 
Their glances down through leafy bars ; 
The spark that burns within her heart 
Was dropped, in answer, from the stars. 


phe does not find the space too small, 
The night too dark, for sweetest bloom ; 
Content within the garden wall, 
Since upward there is always room. 


Her spotless heart, through all the night, 
Holds safe its little vestal spark. 
O blessed, if the soul be white, 
To breathe and blossom in the dark ! 
—Alluntic Monthly. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 








Of Mary J. Holmes’ new novel, “ Edna Browning,” G. W. 
Carleton and Co., the publishers, have received advance orders 
for nearly 20,000 copies! “ Who reads an American novel?” 
Also, Fanny Fern’s new book, entitled “ Caper Sauce,” will 
be issued in a few days by the same publishers, together with 
another spicy English reprint, “ Angelina Gushington’s 
Thoughts on Men and Things.” 

The Scotsman sdys that the late Colonel Burns purchased 
the house in Dumfries in which his father died in 1796, and 
where his mother (Jean Armour) lived a widow from that 
date to her death in 1834, soon after his return from India, 
solely for the purpose of preserving it. Colonel Burns exe- 
cuted a deed some years ago, leaving the house, a good gar- 
den, and a building behind, used as a schoolroom, to the 
Dumfries Education Society, under the burden of an annual 
payment in lieu of rent to his nieces and his grand-nephew 
during their lives, and on condition ef the Society preserving 
the house in proper order. © 

Mr. Alfred Heales, an ecclesiastical lawyer, has chosen a 
more interesting subject than people of his profession usually 
select, “ The History and Law of Pews,” on which to give us 
a couple of volumes. 

A new perio lical has been published in Rome, entitled the 
“Economista di Roma.” This review treats of finances, 
avriculture, commerce, trades, public works, and statistics, 
ual promises to be a valuable addition to Italian scientific 
literature, and worthy of the capital of Italy. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co, will this month publish the 
first part of a new monthly magazine, which will be illus- 
trated by permanent photographs after the works of the best 
authors, to be entitled the “ Picture Gallery of Sacred Art.” 

Dr. William Smith is to edit “A Primary History of Bri- 
tain,” and he promises an elementary English grammar. 

The complete edition of the text of the “ Gulistan” will 
shortly be followed by a translation of the same into English 
by Mr, Platto. 

The Duke d’Aumale has just purchased for 5,650 francs a 
copy of “ Cresar’s Commentaries,” which belonged to Mon- 
taigne, and in which that famous man had written his 
name. 

The death is announced of M. Ernest Langier, who was the 
author of some important works on the sun and on comets. 

Messrs. Houlston and Sons are advertising the “ People’s 
Edition” of Mr. Samuel Thomas’s “ Albion Church.” The 
original edition had a considerable sale. 

Messrs. Griffin and Co., of Portsea, are about to issue a 
work on the “ Defense of England,” from a Conservative 
oe of view, by Lieut.-Col. Synge, Royal Engineers (S.W. 


Vistrict), Which Will be dedicated by special permission to the’ 


Duke of Richmond. 


Mr. Robert Browning’s new poem, which will be entitled 
“ Pifine at the Fair,” will be published in a few days. 

The Scotsman states that Mr. Tennyson’s engagement with 
Messrs. Strahan and Co. is now approaching its termination. 
It is said to have been a most profitable one for the pub- 
lishers, about 80,000 copies of the “ Holy Grail” alone having 
been sold. Mr. Tennyson is reported to have been much pro- 
strated by the death of his friend, and the godfather of his 
children, Professor Maurice. 

In the Leeds Free Lirary, which has been opened this 
week, there is a reading-room which is pleasant and agree- 
able, and the library already numbers 28,000. 

The first number of a new journal entitled the Week, il- 
lustrated by pen and pencil, was to appear, in London, on 

*the 19th ult. 

Mr. J. H. Parker makes another appeal for money to enable 
him to carry on works of excavation in the Eternal City. 
The Roman explorations have already been so fruitful, that 
we need hardly do more that repeat Mr. Parker’s words, “ the 
excavating and expenses are going on, while the fund is quite 
exhausted.” 

Preparations are making in the British Museum for the re- 
ception of the marbles sent by Mr. Wood from Ephesus. The 
Lion of Cnidus, an interesting piece of antiquity, but an in- 
ferior work of art, is being moved from the prominent place 
it has long occupied. We trust that this removal may not be 
temporary, and that the statue may be treated according to 
its proper merits, and not placed again in a situation of which 
it is unworthy, says a London paper. 

Mr. John Thomas, the eminent Welsh harpist, has just re- 
ceived the appointment of harpist to her Majesty the Queen, 
in succession to Mr. B. Chatterton, deceased. 

Mdme. Patti has just received at Vienna the present in- 
tended for her by the Emperor of Russia. It is a splendid 
ruby, surrounded by 24 brilliants. 


M.P., and Mr. Harvey Lewis, M.P., lately waited upon the 
Marquis of Ripon, to urge the opening of the Britiss Museum 
and other art galleries to the public on Sundays. The Lord 
President of the Council promised, on behalf of Mr. Forster 
and himself, carefully to consider the subject. 


—_———__@—__—_—__ 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE IN MEXICO. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


There is nothing so cheering in the success of the French 
Intervention in Mexico, that we should seek to imitate it by 
a Protectorate. The cost of such an army of occupation 
would be immense, and far beyond the means and resources 
of that country. The civil service alone of Mexico now 
costs all that can be wrung from her people, and the revenues 
of that State are excelled by some of our cities. With an 
area of 1,000,000 square miles, and a population of 8,000,000, 
five of which are Indians, and two of mixed race, the revenue 
of the country is less than $15,000,000. In the last year of 
Spanish rule it was $21,000,000. Under the Republic of 
Santa Anna, in 1844, it was $19,000,000, and under Juarez, in 
1861, it was but $11,000,000. For 1866 it was estimated at 
$16,000,000, with an estimated expenditure of $29,000,000, 
thus leaving a wide margin for a deficiency. The debt of 
Mexico, recognized and unrecognized, is some $320,000,000. 
No principal of this debt is paid, and the interest on $7,000,- 
000 internal debt is about the only regularly recognized claim. 
Besides war and commotion, disorder and violence, whoever 
succeeds to the possession of Mexico falls heir to an enormous 
debt. 
The talk of an American Protectorate for Mexico, stimu- 
lated by the Manifest Destiny theorists, and by the necessity 
of an armed protection of our frontier, and the chastisement 
of the Mexicans who keep the border in an uproar, is attract- 
ing attention in that country, and much ery is ex- 
cited as to what it all means. The Minister Lerda de Tejada 
has a newspaper organ which discusses the question gravely, 
and which treats of the different propositions, one for ex- 
cluding Americans and the other for welcoming them. The 
latter it regards as most favorable, because of the activity of 
the people of the United States, and their disposition to 
embark in enterprises to develop Mexican trade and mining, 
and for the further reason that the community of nations is 
a remarkable feature of modern civilization, and one which 
cannot be disregarded as a force in national progress. This 
journal remarks that the Mexican policy should be directed 
toward opening a large field to American activity, in such a 
way that the expansive energies of that people may be 
developed in trade and commerce, and not in the acquisition 
of territory, and because if Mexico offers facilities for the 
labor and capital proceeding from the United States, the 
atter, as a sure consequence, will obtain immense advan- 
tages, without the necessity of having recourse to violence. 
A policy like this would guarantee Mexican nationality, and 
by creating in that country many centres of American indus- 
try and capital, bonds would be given for peace. The people 
of the United States, while deriving profit from their adven- 
tures, would not only build up a neighboring State, but would 
be compelled to observe a friendly attitude toward Mexico. 
All this is confirmed by the latest news from that country. 
At a recent banquet at the Capital, Mr. Plumb remarked that 
the International Railroad Company of Texas, aided by 
liberal donations from Texas, and controlled by influential 
Northern capitalists, is now constructing a railroad across 
Texas, and next year it will nearly reach the Rio Grande. 
The line will be continued through to the Capital and to the 
Pacific coast of Mexico. On the same occasion Senor Vas- 
uez begged the Mexicans to dismiss the idea that the intro- 
duction of American enterprise in their country would lead 
to its subjugation, and showed that an equilibrium of races 
existed on this continent as well as in Europe. There should 
be no war, for war would destroy all these mutual interests. 
In fact, railways, commerce, and mining prosecuted by our 
citizens in Mexico would first develop and harmonize the 
country, restore order, pacify faction, elevate and educate the 
people, and thus pave the way for whatever nearez relations 
the future might warrant. 


A CHANCE FOR CONGRESS. 
From the Express. 


The English authors have evidently awakened to the ne- 
cessity of some understanding with this country on the sub- 
ject of copyright, and have pr ted a ial to Earl 
Granville, urging her Majesty’s Government to secure a just 
and equitable copyright treaty with the United States. At- 
tached to this memorial are the names of Carlyle, Froude, 
Stuart Mill, Huxley, Morley, Ruskin, and others equally pro- 
minent in the higher walks of literature. Let us see now 
whether the English Government will take up the matter, 
and dispose of it in one way or the other, or whether it will 

ursue the same aimless and shilly-shaliying course which 
& been adopted by Congre®. Tea, coffee and pig iron have 
received the fullest attention at the hands of our statesmen, 
but this question of an international copyright, which affects 
the interests, not alone of a class of refined and cultured men, 
but of an enormous and daily increasing business, is buried 








in the pigeon-holes of commitiee-men’s desks, and_permitted 
to drag itself wearily along, unnoticed and unheard. It is to 
be hoped, though, that this movement of the English authors 
will give us a new impetus. A short time ago the German 
authors made the same appeal to their Government, and 
throughout the civilized world there is an increasing interest 
in the question that must speedily call for united action on 
the part of the nations. The session of Congress is rapidly 
drawing to a close. Why, then, should not our Solons leave 
the esthetic allurements of pig iron for a few days and at- 
tain honor for the country by making it the first that shall 
come forward to accord to the author those rights which he 
has so honestly and legitimately earned. 


PLEASANT FACTORY LIFE. 
From the Tribune. 


We have from England a pleasant account of factory life, 
which it is refreshing to read in this age of strikes, turnouts, 
and mutual misunderstandin Mr. John Smedley, the 
owner of the Lea Mills, Matlock, has published a letter which 
describes the life in his factory. It employs about 1,000 hands 


Deputations, headed puget by Sir Charles Dilke, 
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ness is an old one, dating from a period long before the com- 
mencement of this century. During this time the business 
has continued in the Smedley family, and there has never 
been any trouble whatever with the operatives. Work be- 
gins in this mill at 6 o’elock. At 8 o’clock bell rings for 
breakfast, which is furnished im the premises at a moderate 
cost. After breakfast, the er rma his stand at a desk, 
gives out a hymn, reads in the Bible, or some other work of 
general interest ; a short prayer follows; and at 9 o’clock the 
hands go back to their work refreshed and alert. On five 
days of the week the operatives work ten hours; on Satur- 
day the mili is closed at 1244. The working hours amount 
in a week to 5544. For Christmas Day and Good Friday, 
w are paid in full. Hospitals for the sick are provided ; 
and “care is taken that, as regards the matter of wages, an 
operative when he is taken ill is not cast aside, as if no bond 
had ever existed between him and his employers.” There 
has never been a strike since the Smedleys owned the mill. 
Hands are rarely tempted to leave; there is no drunkenness ; 
the hands are smart and effective. Mr. Smedley wisely says 
in his letter : “ I believe the present disagreement between em- 
ployers and — is the long neglect of consideration 
for the workers, and the want of sympathy and personal know- 
ledge and intercourse with them.” These are golden words 
which all employers would find it pleasant and profitable te 
consider and act upon. We small have no peace until some 
method is devised of abating the intense and almost unre- 
mitting antagonism of Capital and Labor. 


CROSSING THE CHANNEL. 
From the Evening Post. 


The English —_* have long been famous for the amount 
of “ red tape” by them in ail public business, and in 
private aflairs the old Latin motto of hastening slowly often 
appears to be their governing maxim. But in carrying for- 
ward the proposed changes in crossing the English channel 
they are certainly moving with commendable rapidity. 
wo methods have been suggested for overcoming the pro- 
verbial aud by no means Pickwickian unpleasantness and 
danger of that uneasy body of water. Some advocate a tun- 
nel beneath it, while others favor the use of huge ferry-boats. 
So far as the relative excellence of these two plans is con- 
cerned, there seems to be little doubt of the superiority of the 
tunnel project. But it is an immense work, costing a large 
sum of money and requiring a number of years to finish it. 
Accordingly the ferry-boat plan meets with more favor than 
its absolute merit perhaps would win for it; and a bill has 
already been introduced into the English Parliament asking 
authority to form a company for the construction of a line 
of steamers of such a size as to secure comparatively quiet on 
board, and to be fitted up in such a style as to afford every 
neede¢ comfort during the passage. 
If this scheme is carried out, as we are certain every one, 
including the many Americans who cross the channel annu- 
ally, will desire it to be, it will in no wise interfere with the 
more costly and perfect means of transit proposed by means 
of a tunnel. In tact, it will be a step toward that best of all 
plans, crossing by dry land, and will add to the safety and 
comfort of the thousands who will be forced to make the 
during the time necessarily used in arranging the 
details of the tunnel plan and carrying it into effect. And 
even if the best plan should thereby never be put into opera- 
tion, a line of steam ferry-boats will be so much better than 
the old tipping, incommodious and dangerous vessels, that 
every one will hope for favorable action on the bill and a 
speedy initiation of the new means of crossing the channel. , 


THE BURNING OF NIBLO’S THEATRE. 
From the Times. 


The burning of Niblo’s Theatre on Monday last will be 
generally regretted. So many pleasant associations are con- 
nected with the place that nearly every one felt a personal 
interest in the airy, convenient auditorium, where he had 
been so often amused and entertained. Opera, concert, 
tragedy, comedy, melodrama, spectacle and ballet, have all 
been witnessed and enjoyed to a | ese or less extent at this 
noble theatre. It was once the home of the Philharmonic 
Society ; Bosio and Sontag, Salvi and Badiali have sung at 
Niblo’s. Forrest and Fechter, Hackett and Sothern, have 
played there. Men grown gray in the toil of business and 
professional life remembered how, as children, they laughed 
at the Ravels when “Mazulm” was a new pantomime, and 
when to see the Ravels at Niblo’s Garden was regarded by 
decorous people as something very different from an ordinary 
visit to the theatre. 
Of the origin of the fire nothing is yet certainly known. 
Like the majority of fires in play-houses, it broke out while 
no performance was in progress. It is a curious fact, that 
though theatres have eo gypnwe 4 been burned, no fire ever 
originated on the stage of a theatre while an audience was 
present, and destroyed the building before the audience had 
dispersed. Where theatres have been burned down during a 
performance, the fire which consumed them has been smolder- 
ing for some hours, and when a theatre has taken fire during 
a performance, the spark has hid itself until the house was 
emptied. It is possible that the fire at Niblo’s originated 
during the rehearsal of Sunday night, but it fortunately made 
no perceptible headway until the building had long been 
empty. Indeed, had it taken place when the house was 
crowded, there need have been no loss of life except from a 
— The theatre was one of the few public buildings in 
ew York so plentifully supplied with means of exit, that 
no visitor had any reason to dread the horrible possibility of 
being roasted. It is therefore a matter of regret that the 
airiest and safest theatre in the City should have been the 
one selected for destruction. 
Doubtless there will be those who will view the destruction 
of Niblo’s as a consequence of the alleged immorality of 
the ballet spectacles which have been so frequent at that 
house, and one of which was to be presented to the public 
that night. These persons, however, will be forced to ignore 
the fact that Barnum’s Museum, the home of the “ moral 
drama ;” the Winter Garden, where Mr. Booth was presenting 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, and the Academy of Music, con- 
secrated to the divine art of music, have been the most noted 
instances in which theatres have been burned in this city 
during the last ten years. Whatever may be the theory as to 
the fitness of fire to purify the home of the “ Black Crook,” 
no one can help sympathizing with the loss and disappoint- 
ment of the lessees of the building, and of the scores of 
theatrical people whom the calamity deprives of employ- 
ment. It is pleasant to find that other managers have already 
tendered their houses for benefit performances in aid of the 
sufferers, and that Mr. A. T. Stewart, the owner. of the 








in spinning and manufacturing merino hosiery. The busi- 

















theatre, promises that by next September a new and better 
Niblo’s Goin shall take the place of the familiar theatre. 
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THE ALBION. 999 
WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS. public confidence which is so essentia! for the nine: - THE DUKE OF MADRID’S MANIFESTO, 
row Ye commercial affairs. Then there are other questions which : : diet Bal Siar - 
From the New York World. make it more than ever necessary that a strong Government The document just published by the Carlist papers has con ‘ 


, ’ : : * : e Vv »positi ortai yi 2- 
The twenty-third annual announcement of the Woman's | should be kept in power. These are considerations which pom yok og ptt nny bape ea aareee Non ee 
Medical College in Pennsylvania shows that institution to be | may well make the Ministry hesitate before they allow them- it promises civil war, but does not fix any time for the ae 
in a flourishing condition. Professor Henry Hartshorne, | selves to take extreme courses. But is it not possible tomake| 1 xcement of hostilities. We need not say what is our 
M.D., in his valedictory address to the graduating class, made | known to the Liberal recalcitrants and to the Tory obstruc- opinion and our attitude with regard to this resolution of the 
some forcible allusions to its growth and prosperity, and |tionists that their policy, if persisted in, can only have one most tenacious of Spanish parties. Being opposed to any 
many of the illustrations to his arguments as to the capacity | result, Jand thus put the responsibility of that which may appeal to material force, we cannot but cumiann, ile eae 
of women in the medical profession certainly go far beyond happen upon the right shoulders? Session after Session appeal to civil war. As defenders of modern Liberal ideas, 
ordinary popular impressions upon the subject. — In discuss- cannot be wasted in vexatious opposition to needful reforms. we are, of course, adverse to those who call Liberalism a 
ing the availability of women, and congratulating the gra-|—Scotsman. ridiculous farce. And as we think that opinions vught to be 
duates upon their success, he said that the whole question is} ‘The further the present Government go, the worse they| maintained in the Press and in the Cortes, we now blame 
to be viewed from two points: first, whether the Compe-| certainly fare, and the more utterly will be broken up the | withdrawal as we always have, and always shall, blame it. 
tency attainable by women for the medical protession be such | strange alliance upon which they still rely. Meantime, the|Phe document sent from Geneva, the official capital of the 
that it is expedient for any of them to enter it; second, | constituencies quictly look on, and are taking a more accu- imaginary Carlist kingdom, has the form of a Royal, or 
whether they have the right to choose and judge of their own | rate measure of those men in whom they once trusted so im- rather, of a Ducal, order, for the monarch who calls the 
vocation for themselves. The latter consideration he threw | plicitly. «Ou each successive occasion when the vacating of | deputies of the Spanish nation his representatives, only uses 
aside as savoring “of the semi-barbaric mental habit of the |) seat in the House of Commons has given public opinion an the title of buke of Madrid. We suppose the Carlist depu- 
harem and the wigwam.” Respecting the former, he said | portunity of expressing itself, the result of the voting has | ties will obey the order communicated to them, though we 
that even granting—as he was not prepared to do—all that) shown the increasing unpopularity of Mr. Gladstone ; and | think they would be perfectly justified in holding that they 
° had been insisted upon by those who assert the intellectual | the longer the general election is put off, when it does come, | ought to acre in Congress in support of their ideas; that it 
inferiority of women, there are yet some qualities in their | the more emphatic will be the verdict of the nation. But it | jg from their constituents they receive the right to ascend the 
mental constitution which are especially favorable to their) is melancholy that so much valuable public time should be | tribune; that, having been ordered to solicit votes at great 
usefulness as medical practitioners. These are delicate and | wasted while Parliament is watching the “flurries” that fore- | risk and expense, no one has any right to prevent them from 

quick perceptions, sagacious intuitions, and warm personal | te}] the approaching dissolution of the “ Great Liberal Party.” | expressing their opinions from the seats which they succeeded 

sympathies. It is not always the most logical but often the | Mr, Gladstone has succeeded in ve ge | his mammoth ma- | jn obtaining; and, finally, that the fact of their being Carlists 

most discerning physician who succeeds best at. the bedside | jority to a wonderfully early deathbed. But we must expect | does not subject them to the capricious orders of one who a 

of sickness. Medicine is a science, but its practice is an art; |to see many more exciting struggles while the huge creature | few days ago censured retirement, and now decrees it in im- 

and consequently those who bring the quick st e, the recep- | is “ dying ."— Globe. perious terms. But it does not seem that, for these or similar 

tive ear, and delicate touch—intensified, all of them, by 8) a1) the indications show that the House of Commons is| reasons, any part of the Carlists minority will appear in either 

warm sympathetic temperament—to the apprehension of dis- weary of the Government, and is glad of every excuse that|of the Chambers. The senators and deputies of the party 

ease and its cure, may use the learning of laborious accumu-| donate gives to defeat and humiliate them. It is no doubt | will confine themselves to bewailing at home the sterility of 

lators of medical knowledge often better than they themselves | 46 that the great majority of both parties wish to leave the | the efforts made by them during the electoral period, and will 

could do. In illustration of the proofs that have been given |G vormment still without excuse for resignation or dissolu- | not complain in the Cortes of the acts of oppression exercised 

of woman’s capacity in this sphere, he mentions the fact that) 115, “though they snub the Ministers in every possible way | against their electors and themselves. We are also obliged 

in the course of practical instruction given last summer, in | oor of driving them at once from office. But repeated ex-|to suppose that the sad promise to carry the Carlist protest 

London, to science teachers, by Professors Huxley, Foster, | \eriments on this course of action have shown that a popular | to the domain of arms will be realised sooner or later, ‘The : 
Rutherford, and Ray Lankaster, the one lady among the body like the House of Commons cannot refine sufficiently | Duke of Madrid decrees tie retirement of his friends from 

thirty-nine students in attendance had adjud hd ber ®\ to distinguish between humiliating a Government and render- | the legislative lists, giving as his reason that Liberalism brings 

prize for the best work done, and the best Feo of lectures, ing its position untenable; that even if they want to stop | families to mourning; and, at the sume time, he announces 

and the day’s work—solely upon her individual merits. The | J or¢ of ‘the natural goal of their efforts, they cannot do so;|in_ very clear terms his desire to promote civil war again. * 
instances he adduces of the growth of popular feeling respect- | 9+ at last the instinct of assault overleaps itself, and drives | What a strange and unjustifiable contradiction! And we are 

ing female medical practice—both in this country and abroad | 1. Government beyond the line at which humility is con-| very sure that we run no risk of being mistaken when we 

—is startling to those who have not especially considered the | i tont with official self-respect.—Spectator. think that the poor Carlists, who are for the hundredth or 

subject. Sir William Stirling Maxwell, at his inauguration thousandth time raising the banner of absolutism, will have 

as Rector of the University of Edinburgh, this year, said that a more barren and unfortunate campaign than the politicians 

he was in favor of teaching women everything that they de- of the party who, in obedience to superior orders, rushed to 

sired to learn, and that he had yet to hear the first convine- the electoral struggle, and, after having incurred serious dan- 

ing argument as to why they should be debarred the scienti-| Tye Lord Chief Justice, indeed, seemed to think that the gers and expended much money, are now ordered to regard 

fic study of the medical profession. The Royal Edinburgh | peculiar circumstances of the Tichborne case rendered per-|as a ridiculous farce the strugyle in which they were before 

Infirmary has also, after a long contest, decided to throw its| jury a deeper moral offence, though less heinous in the eyes | so seriously ordered to take part. A mere feeling of Christian 

doors open for the instruction of all registered medical stu-| oF ‘the law, than forgery; but so soon as we assume that the | charity with regard to those who are now about to meet the 

dents without distinction of sex. Thirty ladies are now stu- | accused is only to be tried for the misdemeanor, the question | same fate as those Carlists who, forty years ago, adopted the 

dying medicine at the University of Zurich, in Switzerland. | 5¢ moral guilt becomes a secondary matter, and we have | life of guerilleros, would lead us to condemn the mad obdu- 

Russian institutions of learning are thrown open widely to| merely to look at the legal offence, with its lighter scale of | racy of those who disown the spirit of the age, and endeavor 

women. The American Philosophical Soc‘ety and the Aca-| penalties, and therefore the reduced temptation to avoid the | to turn Spain into a country like Mexico, which is eternally 

demy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia have elected | chances of conviction. As viva voce evidence is indispensa- | consumed by civil war.—La Epoca. 

pew raed —" oor Setar te ches veo ok ble, witnesses have to be ae we Anguete and Chili, —————_o_— 

syivania : so {that the trial cannot take place before November at the c 2PIPHYTE 

against the introduction of female practitioners, and the Ame- i = P DRAWING-ROOM EPIPHYTES, 


earliest. To keep in prison until then, and possibly for B i 
rican Medical Association is shortly expected to follow in the | months more, while 7 yoo is in progress, a man no by| In every coterie we find certain stray damsels unattached ; 
same direction. 


legal fiction, is assumed to be innocent till he is found guilty, | Young ladies of personable appearance and showy accomplish- 
is, according to the theory of the law, to antedate conviction, |ments who go about the world alone, and whose parents, 
GREAT BRITAIN. No one seriously recommends such a course, and the At-| never seen, are living in some obscure lodgings where they 
torney-General spoke as if he did not wish to press his oppo- | Pinch and screw to furnish their daughter's bravery. Some 

TUE TREATY. sition. All that now remains, therefore, is to examine nar- | One or two great ladies of the set patronise these girls, take 

: rowly the bail required when it may be tendered, and, | them about a good deal, and ask them to all their drums and 

The present Government never made a greater mistake | according to a current report, four names will be forthcoming |“ at homes.” They are useful in their degree; very good- 
than in deprecating debate on the Treaty of Washington,| for the sum of £1,250 each. If these are satisfactory, the | natured ; always ready to fetch and carry in a confidential 
which is the one thing the country has cared about for} Claimant, for the time, will be a free man, with leisure to do| kind of way ; to sing and play witb almost professional skill ; 
months past. It is quite true that the American Coagress| what he pleases until the curtain rises on the second act of | full of the small talk of the day, and not likely to bore their 


has not discussed the Treaty, but the reason is simply that} the drama next November.— Daily Telegraph. companions with untimely discussions on dangerous subjects, 
the case falls within the express rules of the American Con- or to startle them with enthusiasm about anything. They 


stitution; the House of Representatives is excluded from all wes, serve to fill a vacant place when wanted ; and they loak nice 

jurisdiction in the matter, and the Senate exercises it in se- and keep up the ball as far as their own sphere extends. 

cret session. So far, however, from these disabilities being They are safe, too; and, though lively and amusing, are 

felt by the Americans as an advantage, they have been la-| The Germans have a right to protect themselves from a| never known to retail gossip or talk scandal in public. 
mented by the best American journals and complained of as| war of revenge, but have the French no right to engage in| The ulterior object of the ladies who patronise these pretty 

; a point of inferiority to our English system. If one thing is|a war of restoration? That phrase is equally good. There | epiphytes is to get them married; partly from personal kind- 
now more certain than another, it is that greater publicity | can be little doubt indeed that, just as the German soldiery | ness, partly from the pleasure all women have in bringing 
was all that was uired to turn the current of popular|in the late war satisfied a long-cherished well-matured ven- 
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FRANCE AND GERMANY. 





feeling against the 
English Pa 


emand for consequential damage. The|geance for the miseries inflicted by France on the Father- 
arliament had, in fact, the opportunity of acting as|land, the French would go to work again in a thoroughly 


the open council for seventy millions of men; nor is there |revengeful spirit; but they have a more substantial object 
the slightest ground for supposing that it would have used its | which is far less questionable. It is not only that their pride 


power to provoke the American 
views to extravagant lengths, 


ple, or to push its own| has been hurt but that their territory has been taken away; 
e have every reason to be 


not only their honor and prestige but their money bags lie 


proud of the Counter-Case which the English agent has just | bleeding. Now can it be said that France is not justified in 


lodged with the Geneva arbitrators, but it is impossibie not | attempting when she is strong enough to 
to regret that the American public has not been allowed 


2 et back those 
ravished provinces, to cast off a crushing lead of tribute be- 


months ago to hear some of the arguments advanced in it| fore she feels the full burden of it, to remove the shame of 
from the lips of English statesmen. Nobody who has any | defeat? It would be very hard indeed to say so. But what 


knowled 


ge of the United States can doubt that the mere re-|she suffers at the hand of the victor is not all: there is 


capitulation of certain facts of American history which the | something else that she is threatened with. Not now for 


Counter-Case contains, but which the American newspapers 


the first time, but ever since Sedan, she has been constantly 


have Leen too careless, or too ignorant, or too prejudiced to} and candidly assured that she shall never again be fit for 


about a marriage that does not interfere with themselves, 
But mm | seldom accomplish this object. Who is to marry 
the epiphyte? The men of the society into which she has 
been brought from the outside have their own ambitions to 
realise. They want money or land, or a good family connec- 
tion, to make the sacrifice an equal bargain, and to gild the 
yoke of matrimony with becoming splendor. And the draw- 
ing-room epiphyte has nothing to offer as her contribution 
but a fine pair of eyes, a good-natured manner, and a pretty 
taste for music. To marry, therefore, well among the society 
in which she finds herself is almost impossible. And her 
tastes have been so far formed as to render a marriage into 
lower circumstances as impossible on the other side. Besides, 
what could slie do as the wife of q clergyman, say on three 
hundred a year, with a poor parish to look after, and an in- 


creasing tribe of babies to feed and clothe? Her clear high 
bring before their readers, would have done a world of good| anything asa military nation. Being beaten in one great| notes, her splendid register, or her brilliant touch, will not 
if it had been disclosed at the beginning of the session in a fight, she was to have her limbs deliberately broken if she | help her then; and the taste with which she makes up half- 
parliamentry discussion. All the most settled habits of the | ever stirred them in menace again. 





two communities have been departed from when a contro- 


Her people were to be | worn silk gawns, and transforms what was & rag into an or- 








for ever as the captive and slave of old was to his captor; 


versy of this kind, instead of being debated in public, has|never to dream of arms again, nor of friends and alliances, 
been turned into an exchange of Cases and Counter-Cases | without instant punishment; but to remain mutilate, emas- 


and despatches, either not made public at all, or not till it 


culate, and harmless, though with permission to earn money 


was too late to operate upon popular convictions.— Pall Mall | or to be as idle and get as fat as they pleased. To nothing 


Gazette. 


THE GOVERNMENT. 


. But 
Nobody knows better than the Tory leaders that a worse erg mn like Fra 


less than this does the recorded language of Prince Bis- 
marck point—nothing less than this is meant by the right 
and duty of Germany to prevent all thought of a war of re- 

4 things endurable? Can we conceive 


ion lik bmitti fl-hand toa t 
evil could not happen to them politically at this time than <a, han ee + "tie tee 


that the Government should resign 


How are they to man- 


coarse, so insolent, and determinate? Or, putting aside the 


_ i ld it be ind raiseworthy i 1 
age the business of the country? Lord Sete lon tote passions, would it indeed praiseworthy in a populous, 


; 4 ich, and vi 
given them good advice on this point. He knows well ce aly 
enough that, if the Government had at heart party interests 


rous nation to accept such a fate? We sup- 
pose there is only one answer to these questions: it is not 


ivabl d it ld not be praiseworthy. And y 
rather than the welfare of the country, they could not do a resem tegen sell = praneworuy so we 


better thing for themselves than to throw up office. If, 
yielding to the pressure behind him, Mr. Disraeli took up the 


come face to face with one of the most desperate difficulties 
that ever disturbed the world. So far as our senses can in- 


i t i ta have plunged bot . 
Goverment, ho quad eet Sell 8 for long, on aan form us in the matter, circumstances have plunged both par. 
ls 


could only bring discredit upon him and 


policy has been mapped out plain! 


friends. His 
enough, and it is not 


ties in a set current of resolve ; and ina little time the weaker 
of the two will only need an alliance for which she can 


n afford to pay almost anything, For the war which beyond 
much to the credit of the House of Commons that he has | doubt is pm Ae ety by all France is not simply a war for 
found members willing, nay, anxious, to follow the indicated 

There isa Pe 


course... . 


deal said about a speedy general 


revenge, or to satisfy wounded pride, or to restore prestige, 


S 3 d ¢ or all these objects together—which for Frenchmen are mo- 
election—than which at this time, or for some time to come, | tives sufficient, perhaps; but it is a war to regain two rich 
nothing could be worse for the country., Under the circum- 


stances, it would di 


a trade that was never more 
Prosperous, create confusion in all directions, and lessen that 


provinces, a war to get back two hundred millions of money, 


of her conqueror.— Pall Mall Gazette. 





nament, will not do much towards finding the necessary 
boots and loaves which keeps her sisters awake at night won- 
dering how they are to be got. She has been taught nothing 
of the art of home life, if she has learnt as much as she can 
of that of the drawing-room. She cannot cook, nor make a 
little go a long way by the cunning of good management and 
a well-masked economy; she caunot do serviceable needle- 
work, though she may be great in fancywork, and quite a 
genius in millinery; and the habit of having plenty of ser- 
vants about her has destroyed the habit of turning her hand 
to anything like energetic self-help. epiphyte as she is, pen- 
niless stray damsel, more than hate maintained by tke kind- 
ness of her grand friends, she has to keep up the sham of ap- 
pearances before those friends’ domestics. And as ladyhood 
in England is chiefly measured bya woman’s uselessness, and 
to do anything in the way of rational work would be a spot 
on her ermine, the poor epiphyte of the drawing-room, with 
mamma in rusty black at those shabby lodgings of theirs, 
learns to practise in self-defence all the foolish helplessness 
of her superiors; and, to retain the respect of the servants, 
loses her own, 

What is she, then, but one of those misplaced beings who 
are neither of one sphere nor another? She is not of the 


grandes dames on her own account, yet she lives in their 


houses as one .among them; she is nat a woman who can 
make the best of things, notable and industrious, and, by her 


and to avert a position of everlasting dependence on the will | clever contrivances of saving and substitution, able to order 





a home comfortably on next to nothing, and yet she has no 
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solid claim to anything but the “undercut” of the middle 
classes, and no right to expect more than the most ordinary 
marriage. She is nothing. Ashamed and unable to work, 
she has to accept gratuities which are not wages. Waiting 
on providence, and floated by her friends, she wanders 
through society ever on the look-out for chances. Each new 
acquaintance is a fresh os and every house that opens to 
her contains the potertiality of final success. To be met 
everywhere is the ultimate point of her ambition with respect 
to means; the end kept steadily, if fruitlessly, in view is that 
satisfying settlement which shall take her out of the category 
of a hanger-on, and give her a locus standi of her own. But 
it does not come. 
epiphyte in the old haunts—at Brighton, at Ryde, at half-a- 
dozen good houses in London, on a visit to the friends who 
make much of her one day and snub her the next—and she 
does not go off. She is pretty, she is agreeable, she is well 
dressed, and she is accomplished ; and she does not find the 
husband to whom all this is too precious to be foregone. 
Year by year she grows fatter or thinner as her constitution 
expands into obesity or shrivels into leanness, the lines about 
her fine eyes deepen, the powder is a little thicker on her 
cheeks, and there are more than shrewd suspicions of a touch 
of rouge or of antimony, with a judicious application of pa- 
tent huir restorer to lift up the faded tints. Fighting despe- 
rately with that old enemy Time, she disputes line by line 
the tribute he claims; and succeeds so far as to continue a 
good make-up fora year or two after other women of her 
own age have given in and consented to look their years. 
But the drawing-room epiphyte is nothing if she is not young, 
which issynonymous with power to interest and amuse. Her 
friends, the great ladies who hold drawing-rooms and gather 
society in shoals, want points of color in their rooms as well 
as serviceable foils. The apple-pie that was all made of 
quinces was a failure, wanting the bomely couche from which 
the savor of the more fragrant fruit might be thrown up. 
On the other hand, there are social meetings which are like 
apple-pies without any quince at all; and then the epiphyte 
is invaluable, and her music worth as much in its degree as 
if she were a prima donna, each of whose notes ranked as 
old. So that when she ceases to be young, when she loses 
oor high notes and has gout in her fingers, she fails in her 
only raison etre, and her occupation is gone. Hence her 
* hard struggles with the old enemy, and her half heroic, 

half tragic determination not to give in while a shred of 
power remains. On the day when she collapses into an 
old woman, she is lost. She has nothing for it, then, but to 
withdraw from the brilliant drawing-rooms she has so long 
haunted into dingy lodgings in a back street, and live es her 
mother lived before her. Forgotten by the world which she 
has spent her life in waiting on, she has leisure to reflect on 
the relative values of things, and to lament, as she probably 
will, that she gave living grain fur gilded husks; that she 
exchanged the realities of love and home, which might have 
been hers had she been contented to accept them on a lower 
social scale, for the barren pleasures of the day, and the de- 
lusive hope of marrying well in a sphere where she had no 
solid foothold.—Saturday Review. 


———_- -> 


LIBERALISM IN SPORT. 








Year by year we meet the drawing-room | 


the movement and contributes to the vitality of every depart- 
ment of life. This, of course, is a mere truism. But, to our 
mind, sportsmen ought to be more charitable than politicians. 
We have in our fortunate provinces neither Whigs nor Tories, 
Radicals nor Piebalds. We do not discuss questions of in- 
finite moment, or of none. It is not our business to educate 
the masses, or to speculate on the wisdom of the House when 
| it has before it the conduct of the policeman who captured a 
| bottle of champagne in a Haymarket night house. Our task 
lies in another direction, and does not involve, apparently, 
such tremendous consequences. Hence we can afford to 
keep our temper and to use our judgment. Here we distinctly 
address ourselves to our passionate correspondents ; we speak 
also to the hunting man who thinks little of the angler, to 
the yachting man who thinks nothing of either; and we ask 
them always to remember the golden sentence at the hea of 
this article. By all means let us have the two or the ten sides 
of every question concerning us that may turn up. We are 
always glad to receive notes that may serve as useful data for 
some time or other formulating definite rules as to the very 
best means, for instance, of keeping our shooting-boots water- 
proof, or of killing our superfluous rats. Our readers may 
desire to be acquainted with the chances of sport in Norway 
—in Timbuctoo. We are favored with information on the 
point by a trustworthy correspondent who enjoyed himself 
very much in Timbuctoo, and found the hotels, let us say, as 
comfortable as any rational sportsman could wish. But 
another of our good friends who has been at Timbuctoo, per- 
haps at a different season of the year, writes in the strongest 
terms to deny that the hotels of that country were even 
tolerable; while, as for sport, he did not come across more 
than a brace of cassowaries in a month’s sojourn. We are 
stating merely typical or illustrative cases; but our readers 
will have no difficulty, we imagine, in perceiving the drift of 
them. Then, as to angling, surely a knowledge of the art 
ought to render every professor of it discreet in dogmatising, 
except upon general principles. It is vexatious, no doubt, to 
be contradicted on some primary point in connection with 
the pursuit; but silence is the best reply to forward ignor- 
ance, and much more effective than an angry explanation. 
Every man really fond of sport should educate himself into 
a catholic toleration for it—at least, in all its reputable 
branches. He should not allow himself to be prejudiced 
either by his own bias to a single pursuit, or by an unculti- 
vated bigotry, promoted, as it often is, in a r:ather simple 
fashion by our contemporaries of the humanitarian persuasion, 
who do not take the trouble of looking closer at matters than 





blossoms, nor could gallons of cod-liver oil bring becoming 
plumpness to that gaunt and bony form. It is amusing to 
see the town gentleman in the country. He goes there, not 
| from love of its charms, but merely because it is * the thing” 
to do in July. Whilst there, he hardly knows what to do 
with himself; so dves not rise till midday, and, after finishing 
an elaborate toilette, and perfuming himself to the last de- 
gree, he saunters out and pays a few visits, in the hope of 
meeting some one to“ knock up a flirtation with.” This he 
usually succeeds in doing with some artless girl, who almost 
believes him to be the real Prince of the fairy tale. The only 
blemish in his bravery is that she finds he is very much 
afraid of cows! Therefore, he prefers walking on the dusty 
roads to strolling in the green fields. He carries on this 
violent flirtation to the end of the season, and when the last 
good-bye comes, he looks unutterable things, but says nothing ! 
—Town and Country. 


WIT IN PARLIAMENT. 


Of the wit that can convey reproof with the keenest sting, 
and yet without giving offense, unless he who takes it makes 
dt, there are numerous examples in both Houses, The very 
best, or certainly among the very best, of those specimens 
came, in the Lords, from Bishop Atterbury ; in the Commons, 
from Pitt. The former example is well known, but it will 
bear recalling to the memory of those whomay have let it 
slip from their memorabilia. Atterbury had observed, of 
some bill before the Lords, that he bad, in a previous session, 
prophesied that an attempt would be made to bring in this 
bill; and he regretted that his prophecy had come true. On 
this, ever blustering and blundering, Coningsby started to his 
feet, and ridiculed the prelate for likening himself to a pro- 
phet. “But, for my part,” said Coningsby, “I don’t know 
what prophet to liken him to, unless it be that furious pro- 
het Balaam who was reproved by his own ass.” To this, 
ever cool and self-possessed, Atterbury replied, “ Since the 
noble Lord has discovered in our manners such a similitude, 
I am wellcontent to be compared with the prophet Balaam. 
But, my Lords, I am at aloss how to make out the other 
part of the parallel. I am sure that I have been reproved by 
nobody but his Lordship !” 
The elder Pitt was as brilliant in the Commons as he after- 
ward became, when Ear! of Chatham, in the Lords. In both 
Houses, he gave many instances. We take a characteristic 
one from the Commons. In adebate, Mr. Moreton happened 








will serve for a smart and pungent leading article. The true 
sportsman should be complete in his tastes and in his instincts. 
He should have an appreciation for courage, perseverance, 
endurance, and skill, in every direction of pastime or recrea- 
tion.— Field. 





> -— 
THE IRON STEED. 


Along we rush with a perilous speed, 
And over the points we bound : 
Hurrah! hurrah! for our iron steed, 
As it flings the fire-sparks round ; 
As it bravely pants and proudly brea‘hes, 
And tosses about its vapor wreaths. 





“ But pray remember I accuse nobody ; for, as 1 would not 
make a watery discourse, so 1 would not put too much 
vinegar into it, nqgr would I raise the reputation of my own 
art by the diminution or ruin of another's.” Our readers 
will probably recognise this sentence, taken from the most 
popular of all books of sport, and pregnant with a liberality 
of sentiment which we should like to see more carefully 
cultivated by the disciples of our various crafts. There 
would be something excessively ludicrous, if there was not 
so much that is unfair and unseemly, in the manger in which 
we occasionally find people taking sides for the special 

astime or recreation to which they are personally attached. 

f they are hunting men, they are never wearied of exalting 
their own pursuit over that of the fowler or yacht-owner. 
They atlect to despise the pleasures of shooting as tame and 
unworthy when compared with that of riding to hounds. 
They will not admit that there is even an excuse for a sane 
creature in hiring a moor; and, as to fishing, the stupid phrase 
of Dr. Johnson is for ever on their tongues. The notion of 
whipping a stream—they always catch hold of the term 
whipping--appears to them at once comical and weak- 
minded. And the gentle anglers themselves, on the other 
hand, are not quite as charitable as their master would have 
them. They will put “too much vinegar” at times into their 
discourses. They will institute those comparisons which are 
odious, and insist that they alone have discovered the summum 
bonum of earthly bliss. ‘Then again the yacht bigot, on his 
sea legs, protests his complete detestation of everything 
appertaining to a stable or a powder-flask. He will never 
grant that the fancy of his neighbors is either intelligible or 
innocent. It is the same through every level of the sporting 
world; and possibly there are those who maintain that 
skittles may not only be reduced to a fine art, but that it and 
bagatelle are the only arts worth practising. Nor is this sort 
of anti catholic disposition confined to the natural divisions 
of sport. The fox-bunter of a kind pretends to assume an 
attitude of scorn towards the hare-hunter, and has invented 
an expression to convey an idea of his deportment. A 
moneyed snob with a 200-ton schooner, fitted up with mirrors 
like a flash gin-shop, sneers at the honest and modest little 
cutter which a gentleman may prefer to a floating restaurant. 
Then there is your enthusiast who believes that any rig but 
one designed by himself represents congenital idiocy on the 
part of his friends. Anglers will fight about flies, about 
wind, and water, and rods, and reels, and gut, and floats, and 
baits, with a warmth which only an editor who is in their 
confidence can adequately estimate. In our own columns we 
try to prevent our good friends and correspondents from being 
overcome by what the French term the “ credulity of advo- 
cacy,” to such an extent as would in former days have to be 
settled on the grass before breakfast; but it is really curious, 
as well as unpleasant, to notice how easily clever and well- 
meaning gentlemen will contradict each other on points 
where reconciliation is almost invariably not only possible, 
but easy. It seems to be now and again forgotten that a gen- 
tleman recording an experience of fishing, of travel, of shoot- 


Onward it goes with a fearless sweep, 
*But strong are its whirling wheels ; 
Away, away, by the mounting steep, 
Till its massive burden reels : 
A giant that will not flag or tire, 
With its breath of steam and lungs of fire. 


Away it flies by village and moor, 
By many a quiet town; 
From every bridge, with a startling roar, 
How it hurls its thunder down ! 
By rivers and meadows, and placid streams, 
It flies, and into the tunnel screams. 


Aloft it seatters its fiery trails, 
Like lightning its pulses beat; 
In sweltering nvons, through furious gales, 
We can hear its iron feet, 
Along the gorge, or wherever it be, * 
Deep in the city, or fronting the sea. 


Hurrah! for our courser, fleet and strong, 
In its daring race with time : 
It thrills the blood as it leaps along, 
With a mighty step sublime ; 
And the world its power and service claims 
In return for its ravenous feast of flames! B. 


————_e —_— 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN AND THE GENTLE- 
MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


Who would not recognise the country gentleman in town ? 
His gait and dress are assuredly unmistakable. In summer 
we meet him strutting about the streets with his coat-tails 
gracefully waving in the breeze behind him, a spotless waist- 
coat adorning his capacious corporation, his light speckled 
trousers rather baggy about the knec, with a stern determi- 
nation to regard comfort rather than appearance. He ever 
wears large, loose shoes, between which and the ends of 
his trousers are displayed six inches of what once were white 
socks, but are now, owing to the summer dust, a beautiful 
silver gray. On his head there reposes—gracefully reclining 
backwards—the unmis'akable dove-colored wide-awake, as 
the sensible fellow declares the hard edge of a chimney-pot 
equal to one of the tortures of the Inquisition. His rosy 
cheeks seem ever cool and fresh, and his bland and smiling 
countenance tells of the delights of a perfect digestion. Ac- 
customed to gazing on the beauties of Nature, he elevates 
his head, perhaps a little too high, and so trips on the kerb- 
stone, which makes him appear a little undignified. It is in- 
teresting to watch him at a crowded crossing. He stands 
on the brink of what, to him, seems truly a matter of life 
and death. He patiently waits for a good clearance of cabs 


to say, “ King, Lords and Commons,” adding, as he looked at 
Pitt, “or, as the honorable gentleman would prefer to put it, 
Commons, Lords and King.” Pitt rose: he had often, he 
told the House, been surprised ; now, Lis blood ran cold. He 
moved that the words be taken down. The Clerk of the 
House obeyed, and at the words of Pitt, solemnly uttered, 
“Bring them to me!” Mr. Moreton fell into such a fright 
that he appealed to the Speaker, protesting that he had really 
meant nothing. “ King, Lords, Commons! Lords, King, 
Commons! Commons, Lords, King! T'ria juncta in uno. I 
meant nothing. Indeed, I meant nothing!” He looked at 
Pitt, and Pitt gravely rejoined, “-1 don’t wish to push the 
matter further. The moment a man acknowiedges his error, 
he ceases to be guilty. I have a great regard for the honora- 
ble member, and,as an instance of that regard, I give bim 
this advice. Whenever that member means nothing, I 
recommend him to say nothing !"— Temple Bar. 


5 > 


INDIVIDUALITY IN DREAMS. 


Men of comsummate activity, even when imaginative, are 
sound and heavy sleepers, such as Napoleon was; and in 
sound and heavy sleep there is no dreaming. But in the 
imaginative, as such, sleep is so light that nothing but aslight 
film severs them from the outer world; and in light sleep, 
dreaming is never for an instant intermitted. The life of the 
imaginative is a failure, a disenchantment, a sterile idealism. 
It is well that sleep should bring them in dreams one of sun- 
dry compensations. Not that the imaginative in their brief 
and feverish slumbers is joyous—far from it; but it satisfies 
their hunger for movement. A morbid conscientiousness is 
commonly an accompaniment of the imaginative tempera- 
ment. And there is one sin which men of imagination con- 
ceive themselves in dreams to be always committing— 
divulging some secret, some hidden deep in the sanctuary of 
their souls. In dreams, likewise—and in dreams exclusively 
—they feel the utmost bitterness of remorse. There are few 
more striking features of dreams, than that dreams, wiaile ree 
producing the past, restore the feelings which we had in 
connection with any particular phase or event of the} past, 
If we dream of our childhood, we have the feelings ol om 
childhood ; if of our youth, we have the feelings of our youth 
Awake, we can pal the past by memory, but not by feel- 
ing; so that, in truth, we cannot, awake, be said to renew to 
ourselves that season of enchantment at all. Asleep, we roll 
the years back, and have again, when dreaming of days 
long gone by, the emotions of youth or of childhood. Itlooks 
as if there were a profounder, more potent memory than 
the memory of the mind, and as if the soul never forgot 
what it had once felt, though the mind may often forget that 
which it has surveyed with the keenest attention. As related 
to the great question of immortality, this point is of supreme 
importance. We are inclined to pride ourselves cn our intel- 
lect, its treasures, its achievements—to boast of our reason as 
our divinest prerogative. But our intellect decays, and our 
reason grows feeble and confused. Our soul, however, in 
dreams, has an undying, an undiminished freshness, as if 
ever in sympathetic commune with the invisible, which is its 
kingdom and its home. Dreams, therefore, victoriously 
oppose psychical identity in its most various aspects to a 
vulgar Materialism. Frequent is the debate whether dreams 
have any bearing on the immediate future—whether they 
have a prophetic significance, and whether in the fulfilment 
of seeming prognostics there is more than mere coincidence. 
Assuredly it is not foolish to deem dreams prophetic because 
we may err in interpreting them, and to talk of coincidence 
is merely to employ a meaningless word. Let dreams, how- 
ever, be the predictions and the preludes of the immediate 








and carts, gazing with an astonisied look at those who, 




















ing, of natural history, in the Field, has no object to serve 
save that of generously sharing his information; and yet 
other gentlemen will at once dispute his facts, with a singular 
disregard of caution, to say the least of it. We try to do 
justice between the disputants and to preserve the peace ; but 
che task is not always easy, and is never agreeable. 

It may be remarked, after all, that sportsmen are not worse 
in this respect than theologians, politicians, or men of science. 
We have a pretty constant experience of the intensity with 
which the first maintain their convictions, the second their 
views, the last their theories. Difference of opinion helps 





coming up after him, cross, seemingly heedless of their lives, 
then makes a frantic dart, and lands himself safely at ihe 
other side, where he erects his head in the highest self-sat- 
isfaction. Alas! the physical appearance of the gentleman 
about town is a much sadder spectacle. 
and bilious complexion speak of dissipation and late dinners. 
True, his tailor makes up for his want of flesh by abundant 
padding; even in the hottest weather his coatis equal in heat 
to a Douve ; but boxes of Cockle’s antibilious pills would 
never be able to bring a glow of health to that conatenance, 
the hue of which is almost a bright gamboge. The purest 
sarsaparilla could not rid that complexion of its flowery 











future or not, they dart—and that is better—a holy and con- 
soling ray into the remotest futurity. We know from our 
psychical identity in dreams, and fiom its countless trans- 
tigurements, that we shall be divinely and for ever awake 
when the dreams of earth are no more. Doth God sleep? 


His emaciated form | Doth God dream? If God sleeps not, dreams not, could the 


universe be so rich in beauty, or could there be grander and 
grander mysteries? The German, Schubert, has written an 
interesting work on “ The Symbolism of Dreaming,” which 
ventures into a region that English authors seldom approach. 
In the works of Richter, also, there are many suggestive 


hints on the subject of dreams—a subject well suited to 
Richter’s singular genius.—Frreelight. 
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ASCENT OF MOUNT SINAL. 


Sinai has the appearance of a mountain covered with teeth | 
and with crevices, due to the action of violent volcanic con- | 
vulsions. The color of the granite of which it is composed 
is red from the summit to tke base, and this gives it a most) 
terrible and imposing aspect. The monks who accompanied | 
us had tried to cut steps up it, but their work had to be re- | 
done every year, aiter the snow and the wind had disturbed | 
and dispersed the loose stones which the cutting of the steps | 
created. After having climbed Mount Horeb, we began an | 
ascension much more difficult, the pathway was still less easy, | 
and the pointed rocks and stones to which we clung became 
more and more slippery. Our boots were considerably 
damaged by this journey, and we could not help wondering | 
how the bare feet of the hoiy patriarch supported him over 
those razor-like extremities. “Half-way up we came to a little | 
platform, on which we fond a cypress tree, the only one on | 
the mountain, and which serves as a guide to travellers to 
find their way, and to know how much lies before them. | 
We sat down on this spot and drew breath. Mount Sinai! 
has the unpleasant reputation of being inhabited by serpents | 
and enormous lizards. Thanks to the intense cold, we saw | 
nothing of the kind, though each time I clung to a rock 1 
expected to see soms unwclcome animal rise from behind. | 
We saw the plant from which manna is produced on the 
mountain in great quantities ; the monks are very careful of 
it. The manna of Sinai is reputed to be superior to all other 
manna, and the convent of St. Catherine would have ob- | 
tained meny medals if the Arabs had ever thought of making 
an exhibition. But the Arabs are above such things. In 
order to “doin Rome as Rome does,” we tasted this singular 
food, which has the particularity of having. no taste at all. 
We soon reached the region where the snow lay on the 
mountain, and it was not without difficulty that we gained the 
summit; bnt the view that met our eyes, when we attained 
jt, made us forget all our fatigue and trouble. The summit 
of Mount Sinai forms a platform almost unbroken. From 
this platform the most magnificent panorama I have ever 
seen was unrolled around us; the two arms of the Red Sea 
and the Arabian Gulf uniting at the extremity of what is 
almost an island, and the opposite shores of the two seas be- 
ing visible through asilver mist which melts into the sca. To 
the right and left, were the various points of the surrounding 
mountainous country. An immense flat stone, formed natu- 
rally, is said to be the spot where God appeared to Moses, 
and where the tables of the law were given to him. | 

Nothing has ever impressed me more than those sharp, | 
dark rocks which look over the valley of Raphidim, where | 
the people of Israel awaited the return of the patriarch. A) 
little Greek chapel is constructed on the platform where we | 
were, and every Sunday one of the monks from the convent | 
officiates here ; a few steps from this, the Mussulmans, jealous | 
of the reverence with which Christians regard the mountain, 
have erected a ruined mosque, where they show the mark of | 
the hoof of the camel upon which the Prophet ascended. | 
Such an ascension being absolutely impossible for a camel, 
the autheuticity of this imprint is widely contested—unless 
it could be the imprint of the Prophet’s own foot. But, then, 
what a foot! In the Greek chapel, which is the grotto where 
Moses took refuge so as not to see God face to face, a pious 
legend indicates on the stone wall the mark of the head of 
the terrified patriarch. Here, one does not exclaim, “ What 
a head!” but—* How he must have hurt himself!" With the | 
help of a geological hammer I detached some pieces from the | 
platform where Moses prostrated himself, and 1 brought back 
these precious relics with all the other historical stones with 
which I had filled my trunk—now become a veritable quarry. 
After having feasted on the magnificent spectacle beneath 
our eyes, we proceed to dispose of a little breakfast, in which 
manna took a very siiall part <A hot religious discussion 
arose over our fruit, on the platform itself, and made a pleas- 
ing relief to the fatigues of the day. The most erudite theo- 
logians would have concluded nothing from our subtle and 
inexhaustible arguments. Coffee and liquors having been 
abundant the spirit of our discourse became envenomed, and 
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frozen half; all over the Northern States the preparation for 
winter is an important part of our lives; but in San Francisco 
od — is the pleasantest part of the year. In a — | have broken glass on the top, for he can’t get over them! 
po. Pegg ack cara "aad ter Ga aaa ie a —_ informs as that there is a foolish corner even in the 
same language, reading the same books, holding a common | saeeshnitag sina a ; 
religion, paying taxes to the same govervment, and proud of| A man named Springer, in ‘Terre Hante, married a couple 
one common flag, pervades these various altitudes and|one day; sold them all their furniture the next; in a short 
climates, intervisits, intercommunicates, intermarries, and is, |time afterward attended the wife medically; attended her 
with the potent help of the railroad, fused constantly more |faneral as an undertaker, bought the furniture, and the fol- 
closely together as a nation. What manner of map, think |!owing Sabbath preached her funeral sermon—and in a short 
you, will be the American of 1972, the product of so many | ime married the former husband to another lady, aud again 
difterent climes, of so various a range as to altitude ?—Charles sold them the furniture which he sold at the time of the first 
Nordhoff, in Harper's Magazine. i | Marriage. 

| 





to elicit any pecuniary response from his guv’nor. The walls 
| of the old boy's heart must, be says, be of Portland stove, and 


a eee It is announced that the Shah of Persia will soon visit 
: | Europe. 
FACTS AND FANCIES. | Olive Logan commenced one of her lectures at Newark, 





|recently, with the remark, “ whenever I see a pretty girl I 
. —_ ee waut to clasp her in my arms.’’ ‘*So do we,” shouted the 

Ses ral a sa pense! cog ae boys in the gallery. For a moment Olive was non-plussed, 
ee ene Ore eee ee ees ttinccsnege eee tee ogg: recovering her self possession, she replied, ‘* Well boys, I 
Avother machine picks them up and arranges them heads and | 4.14 ete ia, BOE , ’ 
points together, aud the third puts them into papers. —— 


s : 3 F “Td bave you know, Mes. Stoker, that my uncle was a 
The London Spectator is strongly in favor of a woman’s | banister of thelaw.” ‘A fig for your panister !” retorted Mrs, 

university in England. It thinks that on many of the most | Stoker, turning up her nose. ‘* Haven't I got acousin at is a 

delicate questions of modern civilization, we need the fine | corritor in the navy!” 

judgment of educated women. Prospective brides should never announce that they will not 

It is stated that there are in the United States 261 soldiers | exhibit their presents. It has a bad effect on some people's 

who lost both eyes, 118 who lost both legs, 11 who lost both | generosity, 


feet, 5 who lost both hands, 35 who lost both arms, and 16) 4 lady in Atlautatied her husband's hands and feet the other 
who lost an arm and a leg. day, just for fun, aud then went through his pockets for a 
‘The English Anti-‘Cobacco Society, wanting evidences of the certain billet-doux aud found it. His physician told him that 
evil effects of the weed, took into their service Professor New- his face won't be badly scarred, though he may remain prema- 
man. He had never used the stuff in any form; and the turely buld. 
arrangement was that he should take a good smoke, get sick,| The more we help others to bear their burdens, the lighter 
and then describe his horrible sensations in a course of lec- | our own will become. 
tures. ‘The Professor got bis pipe and smoked about half an 
hour, but singularly enough he did not get sick at all; and, so 
far from being utterly disgusted, he just keeps on smokirg, 
and the Society folks are a little discouraged. 


The expenses of the last Fenian raid on the Manitoba fron- 
tier cost the Federal Government about $90,000. 

James Russell Lowell bas invented a new beatitnde. 
‘Blessed are they who have nothing to say and cannot be 
From the report of the Hon. W. Campbell, Postmaster of | pursuaded to say it.” 
the Dominion of Cauada, we learn that during the year 1871 
the number of letters and postal cards tr.nsmitted was 27,050,- 
000, besides a large number of newspapers, registered and free 
letters and parcels. ‘Che total expenditure was $1,271,006, 
while the revenue was only $!,079, 767. 


Calico, the well known cotton cloth, is named from Calicot, a 
city in India, from whence it first came. Calico was not 
known in England at all until as late as the year 1631. 


Women never appeared upon the stage among the ancienta ; 
° their ts were represented by men until as late as 1662 
On the 15th of last month Dr. Dollinger celebrated the 50th | when Charles Il. first lensenanl their public appearance. 
anniversary of his consecration as a priest. The King of PriAsianiin onside Uitssbendesth 
avaria sent kim the Order of Ludwig, aud a letter by his own scsi saleacnseibnmqanclapies..14sabaciaing. ee eager 
hand praising Dollinger's lifelong conscientiousness in the| The brightest crowns that are worn in Heaven have been 
fulfilment of bis duties, and wishing that **God may still pre- | tried, and melted, and polished, and glorified through the far- 
serve him for a long time in his physical and mental vigor.” | nace of tribulation. 


“IT nave been in Corisandes garden,” said Lothair, “and ‘ A en ap ooe is commanded by a woman, who is 
she has given me arose.” Such were the concluding words EE Oe Ce See 
of Disraeli’s last fiction, in which the character of the her» is my Rs . : 
evidently, if not avowedly, drawn from the Marquis of Bute, |, One of the ‘‘Sympathisers”—Jeames: I'm afraid, my lady, 
The Rowan Catholic papers cannot forget it, although Dr, |T'll require to leave you.—Lady; Why ?—Jeames: Well, 
Cumming still clings to the belief that his own sound Protes-|™me lady, I can’t agree with master’s suckasms against that 
tant teachings will yet bear fruit in the minds of the fervent. | Poor persecuted Sir Roger. : : 
: : A From our Domestic Pet Idiot—What is the difference be- 

A French comic paper, the Eclipse, recently contributed a) tween asofa and its fair occupants ?—Abont the difference 
very clever caricature. It is Paris and Thiers as Romeo and | petween an Ottoman and a knot-o'-women ! 
Jahet in the balcony scene. Juliet, weariug a cap of Liberty, | ++ Qdd"-handed Justice—First Ruffian: Wot was U bup for, 
is leaning forward to hug her lover as he descends from | and wot ‘ave I got? Well, I floor'd a woman and took her 
window of the Elysee by a ladder of ropes. ‘Though we are | watch, and I've got two years and a floggin’.—Second Ruffian ; 
only shown the back of Romeo, it is impossible not to recog- | f{_1—/ flung # woman ont o’ the top-floor winder; an’ I’ve 
nize in his peculiarly built figure the President of the French on’y got three months !—First Ruffian: Ah, but then she was 
Republic. A fail soon shining on the lovers as they are yer wife! ! 
terminating their stolen interview, produces rome striking |’ Missing, Man and Money !—Mr. Stansfeld, in the debate on 
effects. In answer to Juliet’s “* Parting is such sweet sorrow,” | Sir Massey Lopes’ motion the other night, talked a great deal 
Romeo says, * I hear the whistle of the railway engine.” ‘‘ It | about people's ‘‘incomeability.” Let local rating ouly go on 
is,” cries the ardent young lady, ‘* but the shriek of the dismal increasing at its present pace, and the rate-collector will soon 
owl!” ‘* But the clock marks the hour of midnight, and were 

















it required all our self-restraint to keep us from throwing 


- A al is i. on 
each other from the summit of the mountain; and, assuredly, | they would chectins your Bessse iat ease we Se 


it had been the scene of so many frightful events, that there 
was no occasion to add a new horror to the list. One of the 
theologians had the happy idea of turning our discussion 


t ‘s in-o -at-abilit d that of thei 
[to miss the last traia, think what the Permanents would say — pene eo ey ae ot Sle Gay 


A ‘* Counter Case"—Shoplifting.— Punch. . 

No Accounting for Taste!—Old Dame: Now, Jennie, if you 
h your dishes, ke the room tidy,” get tl 

We learn from the China papers that Mr. Wade, the British Cae 0 70m: Sree Sue Se rea See, oe Sees cee 


them, love? Be permanent yourself, and quit not Juliet.” 
* Adieu, sweet love.” 


; work eurly, and are a very good girl, perhaps as a treat I'll let 
into a gay song—so we began our descent of the mountainon | Minister, while walking in plain clothes along one of the lead- y YB oes t 


good terms with each other. Half-way down Mount Sinai, 
the monks show the rock on which the prophet Elijah dwelt 
forty days, his only nourishment being the bread that some 
charitable ravens were good enough to bring him, as if they 
knew nothing of his being there. This proceeding on the 
part of the usually voracious ravens has always astonished 
me. Perhaps they thought the prophet was thin, and they 
wanted to fatten him before eating him themselves. We 
brought back plentiful cypress branches, and flowers, to ou 
encampment, and we expressed our satisfaction at our safe 
return, by an enormous fire, on which we piled every splinter 
of wood we could find; we rolled ourselves in our heavy 
coverings at a very early hour, and composed ourselves to 
sleep with a satisfaction unequalled in history.—P. Lenoir. 
_— lO 


THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT. 


The ‘‘Great American Desert” which we school-boys a 
quarter of a century ago saw on the map of North America has 
disappeared at the snort of the iron horse; coal and iron are 
found to abound on the plains as soon as the railroad kin 
have need of them; the very desert becomes fruitful, and at 
Humboldt Wells, on the Central Pacific Railroad, in the midst 
of the sage-brush and alkali country, you will see corn, wheat, 
potatoes, and fruits of different kinds growing luxuriantly, 
with the help of calture and irrigation; proving that this vast 
tract, long supposed to be worthless, needs only skilful treat- 
ment to become valuable. 

One can not help but speculate upon what kind of men we 
Americans shall be when all these now desvlate plains are 
filled, when cities shall be found where now only the lonely 
depot or the infrequent cabin stands; when the iron and coal 


, to commit scrofula.” 


} : : you go and see old Butcher Briskett buried this afternoon, 

ing thoroughfares of Pekin, and passing the end of one of the Of what does a philosopher in threadbare garments remind 
narrow lanes that debouch on the main street, was assailed by | ys ?—The poor-snit of knowledge. 

a crowd of youths, shouting after him the usual insulting} strait: A Diffleulty—(See dictionaries )— Landlord (showing 
epithet ‘* Foreign Devil,” and on his remonstrating with them | hig house to possible tenant): Every convenience you see, 
one of them hit him across the head with a stick. On the | sir!—yon enter the dining-room straight from the drawing- 
matter being investigated, however, it was discovered that the | room !—Old Hickopper; Gshackly sho! But—if ca’n’ guar— 
boys were ‘‘mistaken in their man, ’ consequently the affair | guar'ntee h'll be able to enter latt'r s/raigh’ from form'r— 
was quietly settled. wo'n’ sui’ me! : 

Jumping to a Conclnsion—An American paper says, ‘* The 
Utah grasshoppers are again on the jump.” Of course they 
are! Isn't this Leap Year? 

Down to Him, and Down on: Him !—Stern Matron (inquir- 
ing after the character of a servant): Is she steady ?—Young 
A live frog was lately found in the middle of a beach tree, Housekeeper: Well, she requires looking after!—S, M.: Oh, 
18 inches through, at Putney, Vt. He must have been a I look after the servants—l see to everything —manage every- 
prisoner there for 50 years, reyes BS hey is law to every one in my house—even down 

A London firm advertises Dolly Varden pen-wipers, A Profitable Investment—Buying a watch that gains.—Fun. 
A Bad Lookout for Some One—Family Oracle: Yes, my 
The total loss by the earthquake in Inyo county, Cal., was dear, this—a mere toy—may become, in my hands, a death- 
%237.00. dealing instrument tothe birds of the air and the beasts of 
= eats the field—even to the biggest beast.—Little Wife: Oh dear, 
then, pray take care you don’t hurt yourse/f. 

Extraordinary Phenomenon—A feat of artns. 

Why is it dangerous to take a nap wher travelling ?—Be- 
’ seinati ; “ ; canse the train runs over sleepers. 

Compulsory vaccination is known as ‘* An assault with intent | Alarming News for the pone eg and the Six Counsel. 
—Judy learns, upon inquiry at Newgate this morning, that 
the claimant's bolted—in his cell. 

Extraordinary Mildness of the Season—The married man 


Sympathy is said to be the golden key which unlocks the 
hearts of others. 


Some one says that our good deeds and kind acts are music 
to us at midnight. 


Belles now promenade with the parasol hitched to the belt. 


An Eastern exchanye has this erratum : ‘‘In our paragraph 
yesterday concerning thirteen ministers who had been spanked 
in infancy. for spanked read sprinkled.” 


| 
A very helpless Pittsburgh tailor advertises for ‘* oue or two 
steady girls to help on pantaloons.” 





of these regions shall have become the foundation of great 
manufacturing populations; and when, perhaps, the whole , 
continent will be covered by our Stars and Stripes. No other 

nation has ever spread over so large a territory or so diversi- 
fied a surface as ours. From the low sea-washed shores of the | 
Atlantic your California journey carries you to boundless | 
plains which lie nearly as high as the summit of Mount | 
Washington. Americans are digging silver ore in Colorado | 
three thousand feet higher than the highest poiut of the White 

Mountains. At Virginia City, in Nevada, one of the busiest | 
centres of gold mining, the travelers find it bard to draw in| 
breath enough for rapid motioo, and many persons, when 

they first arrive there, suffer from bleeding at the nose by} 
reason of the rarity of the air. Again, in Maine balf the far- | 
mer's year is spent in accumulating supplies for the other and, 


The largest species of ants—eleph -auts. who stopped out late the other night found a fleain his ear 
"hi . tah *+3 . : P when he got home, 
ake * wind which just ont down on its hind legs and Some ballet-girls are puzzles —some are Pose rs. —Judy. 
“What are you doing there?” said a grocer to a fellow who | HARK ! 
was stealing his lard. **I am getting fat,’ was the reply. 





What is the Gambler's Paradise ? 
‘ ‘ . ye s —a pair-o’-dice. 

A man about to be hanged for murdering his wife, sorrow- netenn. anne ae cueeres 

fully remarked when he was on the gallows, ‘I led her to the 


General Rey, the Spanish minister of war, has Rey-signed. 
altar and now she has led me to the halter.” 


Efforts are being made to induce him to withdraw his pey- 
A gentlemau having written a letter, concluded it as follows : [eeen ane 7 re thr tama ae ee 
**Give evergbody’s love to everybody, so that nobody may be | *Ppest= eee oe ee a “4 re = a 

eae A acy ee b ) | A Correspondent of the Globe complains that Datchmen 
aggrieved by anybody being forgotten by somebody. lsmoke in church, and appears to ve much ticensed thereby ~ 
Young Scattercash, seeitig itt the paper astatement that/if Imay }ndge by the way in which he fumes (and frets) bret 
Dr, Quain, had been lecturing on d'weases of the walls of the self about it, How in it, though; that pers | a's a Dote 
heart, sets he oan understand how why bis appeals hnve failed shurch 1» condtetye to making em Mogliv shayt(l! fm Morng 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Prince of Wales is reported to be far from well, having 
certain bodily infirmities which his physicians think may still 
They recommend travel as abso- 


carry him to an early grave. 
lutely essential to his complete recovery. 


A memorial was presented to Earl Granville on Saturdey, 


urging Her Majesty's Government to secure a just and equita- 
Among the 


ble copyright treaty with the United States. , 
signers of the memorial are Carlyle, Froude, J. Stuart Mill, 
Huxley, Morley, and Ruskin. Lord Granville replied that 
the Government would carefully conside* the subject. 


The debate in the House of Commons on the bill to repea 
the Unlawful Assemblies Act, was protracted to a late hour, 
and was a very exciting one. In the course of the debate, Dr. 
Isaac Butt, declared himself for Home Rule, but indignantly 
denied that be was a Fenian, as intimated by the Marquis of 
Hartington, of whom he d ded a retracti He protested 
against such expressions coming from a Minister, who received 
his information from a country he sought to rule over through 
detectives and spies, the real ruling powers in Ireland. If it was 
true that Home Rulers wore Fenians, it spoke well for Home 
Rule, which had been able to win back to peace men driven 
into rebellion by shameless legislation. Until Irishmen obtain 
the right to manage Irish affairs in an Irish Parliament, peace, 
content, and prosperity were impossible. He warned the 
Commons that if the act was not repealed Ireland would en- 
danger the safety of the Empire. He wanted for Ireland a 
local government like that of an American State, and for the 
Kingdom a National Legislature similar to the American 
Congress, 

Mr. Gladstone said the latter scheme was impracticable. 
Even American statesmen were divided in opinion as to its 
wisdom. ‘The recent civil war in the United States grew out 
of the collisions the system involved. He said if Home Rule 
converted Fenians so much the better, but he would oppose 
the bill before the House. The motion for a second reading 
was then rejected by a vote of 27 to 145, 

Dr. Butt has since written a letter on ‘‘ Home Rule.” He 
asks for an Lrish assembly in which the home rulers shall be 
fully represented, approves a plan for fraternal union between 
Treland and England, guaranteeing the authority of the Crown, 
and draws the outline of a federal union which he says will be 
a satisfactory séttlement of the relations of the two countries. 


The motion of Lord Russell for a humble address to Her 
Majesty's Government praying that the British arbitrator at 
Geneva be instructed to withdraw from the Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration until the claims of the United States for consequen- 
tial damages are withdrawn, which was to have been made at 
the session of Parliament on Tuesday, have been again post- 
poned, 

The everlasting Catholic Education question still troubles 
the English public, At the St. George’s, Hanover Square 
Union Board, on the 18th ult., the Hon. Mr, Vernon presented 
a report from a school committee respecting the pauper chil- 
dren in the Roman Catholic schools at Hyde, and setting forth 
that ‘‘ they deeply regret the necessity which ae of hav- 
ing these children taught by foreign monks.” Mr, Fleming 
said these children were trained by foreigners who had not 
taken the oath of allegiance to the sovereign. As to what 
they would be taught, Archbishop Manning had said in a pub- 
lished sermon that those who attempted to blow up the House 
of Commons were now white-robed saints in Heaven! Mr. 
Vernon thought the Roman Catholic authorities the best 
judges of the way in which the’r children should be brought 
up; and the Union Board appeared to be of the same mind. 


The Warrington (Guardian records a wonderful story. It 
reports tbat a letter has been received by a respectable trades 
man living in Birmingham, from a relative residing at Poole, 
in Dorsetshire, which alleges that a young woman who has for 
rome time been residing with a farmer in the neighborhood of 
Poole, has been discovered to be the daughter of Sir Roger 
Tichborne. She has hitherto gone by the name of her guar- 
dian, and was supposed to be his daughter. There is a myste- 
rious **sealed packet” in the case, which was not to be opened 
till the young woman came of age. The packet was opened 
the other day, when the singular discovery was made. 
** Which way will the cat jump now ?” 





Asingular claim has just been made to the ry or War 
Department. In 1815, the officers in command of the troops 
at Quebec gave to an army contractor in Canada a bill at three 
months, for the sum of $100, interest at the rate of 1d. per 
day, to be charged, according to the terms of the bill, for such 
time as the bill might remain unpaid. It is not known how 
it happened that the bill was not paid at the time; Lut 57 
years having now elapsed, the interest has amounted to a con- 





iderable sum, and therefore the total demand on the bills 
which was originally about £21) now amounts to more than 
£100, the interest exceeding £86; and this is not all, for the 
holder of the bill states that be bas three others, each for a 
like amount, which he will present for payment when the 


liability of the War Department on the present one is estab- 


lished. 

A telegram from Bombay brings intelligence of most disas- 
trous floods in the Southern part of British India. The town 
of Vellore, in the Presidency of Madras, bas suffered terribly, 
and many of the inbabitants have been drowned. The num- 
ber of lives lost is given at one thousand. Fifteen thousand 
inhabitants of the town have lost everything they possessed, 


the water having washed away their houses and left them in a 


perfectly destitute condition. 


Litigation is apparently not keeping pace with the increase 
In Chancery the cause list for the Easter term 


of population, 
shows seven cases fewer than that of 1871. 


The Dean of St. Paul's refused lately to allow the water to 
be mixed with the wine at the celebration of the Lord's Supper, 


a custom lately introduced. 


It was incidentally mentioned in the London Court of Bank- 
ruptey last week, that bo less than £140,000, had been paid 
over to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt as unclaimed surplus withim the last few years of insol- 


vent debtors’ estates. 


It is announced that in the course of next month the section 
of the Great Western railway between Swindon and Milford- 


haven will be altered from the broad to the narrow guage. 


The London Times lately, in discussing the attitude of 
Canada with regard to the ‘Treaty of Washington, somewhat 
censured the conduct of the Home Government in its treat- 
ment of the Dominion, and hints that it might be bereficial to 
the world if England were to absolve Canada from her alle- 


giance to the mother country. 


From a return received by the Thames Conservancy, it ap- 
pears that 4,000 trout of very large size were turned into the 
river at Penton Hook, and 4,000 at Sunbury, two weeks 
ago. 

The session of the House of Commons on the 6th was de- 
voted mainly to debate on the Scotch Education bill. A reso- 
lution introduced by Mr. Gordon, member for Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities, providing that the Scriptures shall 
form part of the instruction in the schools, was carried against 
the Government by a vote of 216 to 209. 

Nearly forty Liberals voted against the Government on the 
19th ult., on Mr. Leatbam’s amendment. Among them were 
Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Childers, Mr. Fawcett, Sir George Grey, 
the Marquis of Lorne, Mr. Otway, and Mr. Arthur Russell. 


Dr. Charles Meclean has been appointed musical director 
and organist at Eton College. [tis said that much more at- 
tention will in future be peid to the study of music in this 
establishment than has hitherto been. 

It is stated that in anticipation of the autumn manceuvres 
on Salisbury Plain the forces to be assembled at Aldershot be- 
fore the commencement of the operations will be 80,000 men. 
Of these the auxiliary forces will consist of 7,000 Militia, 4,000 
Volunteers, and probably 1,000 Yeomanry. If the operations 
take place near Salisbury, it is probable that the troops will 
be brigaded in two army corps at or near Aldershot and Ports- 
mouth respectively, and move to encounter each other in the 
great plain north of the city. According to this arrangement, 
the entire force would be augmented by troops from the Ports- 
mouth garrison. 

The authorities at the Horse Guards have decided on again 
forming the Chatham division into a separate command, as was 
the case before it was attached to the south-eastern district. 
An announcement has been issued that in future the forces at 
Chatham, Gravesend, Sheerness, and Tilbury Fort will form a 
se) district, under the orders of the Major-General com- 
manding at Chatham. 

H. R. H. the Commander-in-Chief on the 15th ult. inspected 
the troops at Aldershot. They were drawn in three lines on 
the Queen’s Parade, and the divisional command was assumed 
by Sir Hope Grant. After inspection the troops marched past, 
and then the infantry were put through various manceuvres 
incidental to a sham fight. 

Dean Stanley preached in Westminster Abbey on April 7, 
and at the close cf his sermon, which was on the words ‘‘ Peace 
be with you,” he thus alluded to the late Prof. Maurice :— 
** Doubtless many in the church had seen, and many others, 
high and low, had heard, of the life-long Jabors on behalf of 
Christian truth and Christian love that endeared to th d 
of his fellow-countrymen the name of Frederick Maurice. In 
one sense, indeed, his life was not one of peace, but of constant 
warfare, of war against all that was mean and base and false. 
It was a life not of peaceful ease, but of incessant, unwearied 
toil—a bush ever burning, and, as it burned, consumed with 
its own inextinguishable zeal for God’s house and for God's 
honor—burning with a fiery flame that consumed the mind 
and the body that inclosed it. It was also a life not withdrawn | 
from the turmoil of earthly concerns. He lived in the very 
thick of the stirring influences of our time. Amid the strife 
of tongues and the war of parties he remained self-poised and 
independent, his utterances sumetimes flashing with light and 
splendor, and sometimes obscure, but always speaking from 
his own heart and conscience that which he truly found there 
and believed in.” 





nesday, the 7th, which caused a serious loss of life. A num- 
ber of vessels at anchorin the roadstead, which were unable 
to put to sea, owing to the sudden approach of the cyclone, 
were wrecked, and most ef their crews perished. The im. 
mense pier, leading far out into the water, was breached, and 
the city and suburbs were greatly damaged. 





THE CONTINENT. 


Several of the French Councils-General have voted resolu- 
tions in favor of compulsory primary instruction and compul- 
sory military service; almost all have adopted addresses of 
confidence in M. Thiers, many also expressing themselves 
favorable to a republican form of government. 

The Journal dez Deux Mers contains an article relative to 
the renewed rumors respecting the sale of the Suez Canal, 
and against which it is strongly opposed—probably more 
through private and personal considerations than to the true 
interests of the proprietors. The most unflinching advocate 
of these interests is undoubtedly Sir Daniel Lange, who has 
for the last fifteen years resolutely adhered to the cause of the 
Canal, and we are fully assured that the proprietors cannot do 
better than be guided by his advice, no matter what his na- 
tional predilection towards England may be, and not allow 
Mons. de Lesseps to have all his own way. 

The French report of the Commission on Capitulations ex- 
onerates the general commanding in the Lower Rhine Depart- 
ment of all blame for the surrender of Lichtenberg, and repri- 
mands the commanders who capitulated at Marsal and Vitry-le- 
Francois. General Cissey, the Minister of War, announces 
that rigorous justice be meted out to all generals who 
surrendered during the war. There is no doubt that court- 
martials will be ordered in the cases of Generals Wimpffen and 
Uhrich. The Commission censure the officers who surrendered 
the fortified towns of Schlestadt to the German troops. The 
Commission praise the officer who commanded at Verdun for 
the galiant defence he made, but blame him for having subse- 
quently surrendered the town. 





Seven new forts are to be built for the defence of Konigs- 
erg. 

According to the Berlin correspondent of the London 
Times, Germany is preparing for all eventualities by defensive 
measures on an extensive scale. Metz is having fresh fortifi- 
cations added to it, and is just provided with a lot of guns 
searcely inferior to the celebrated monster domesticated on 
Mont Valerien during the siege of Paris. Belfort and the 
other French fortresses still occupied by the Germans are 
placed in a state of defence, which indicates an apprehension 
that they may have to be defended before the stipulated term 
of surrender arrives. The entrance to the Weser is protected 
by colossal fortifications, a precaution to be speedily imitated 
at the mouth of the Elbe. Simultaneously with this, unwea- 
ried attention is paid to the efficiency of the troops. 

Prince Bismarck is again indisposed, and his physicians in- 
sist on absolute rest, or the consequences may be serious. 
The new fortifications of Strasburg‘are to cost seven millions 
sterling. 

The inhabitants ‘of Neustadt, in Upper Silesia, having for- 
warded to Prince Bismarck an address expressing their appro- 
val of the policy initiated by the Imperial Chancellor in pre- 
senting the Schools Inspection bill, he returned the following 
reply, addressed to Herr Reczel, director of the Realschule in 





A Dublin correspondent writes that so greatly has the de- 
mand for Irish whisky for exportation increased that a new 
whisky distillery pany is projected in Dublin, and its pro- 
spectus has been issued. ; 
Mr. John Martin, M. P., who some short time since could 
see no use in taking any part in the deliberations of the Impe- 
rial Legislature, now says, in an Irish paper, that it would be 
unwise to wait for another session, in the hope of their having 
sixty or seventy Irish Home Rule members (after an election 
under the ballot). The fifteen whom he now regards as of 
that party should make their protest now, and Mr. Martin 
professes his readiness to join them in the act. 





The Melbourne Argus zives the details of a remarkable case 
of kidnapping in the Sonth Sea Islands. On the 6th of Febru- 
ary last the captain of H. M. 8. Basilisk arrived at Cardwell, 
one of the northern ports of Queensland, and reported that 
the previous day he boarded a schooner of about 40 tuns, off 
the port, which was subsequently towed into Rockingham 
Bay. The schooner proved to be a kidnapping vessel from 
the islands, She was completely water-logged, and had five 
feet of water in her hold, which caused the sea to break com- 
pletely over her. The white crew had either deserted the 
vessel or been murdered by the natives. The schooner was 
completely gutted, and no clue could be obtained as to her 
name or that of her owners. Three dead bodies were found 
in a state of decomposition, and fourteen islanders were on 
board alive. The schooner was found floating about, with her 
sails bent and the helm lashed down. There were no provi- 
sions or water on board, and the natives were mere skeletons 
in appearance, from want of food. ‘Two of the most intelligent 
among them repeated the word ‘‘ Solomon,” pointing to the 
others, leading to the impression that they all came from the 
Solomon Islands. The stench issuing from the hold of the 
vessel was fearful. The natives, when interrogated, would not 
answer any questions, apparently believing that on, Bo to 
be shot. Such articles of trade among the islands as hatchets, 
knives, rifles, revolvers, etc., were found on board by the offi- 
cers of the Bazilisk. 


Before his execution, the assassin of the Earl of Mayo said 
that ever since his conviction in 1867, which he regarded as 
most unjust, he had determined to kill some Euro of high 
rank, and that, on hearing the salute announcing Lord Mayo's 
arrival at Port Blair, he hurried into the jungle and ned 
his knife. Shere Ali, according to his own account, followed 
the Viceroy’s party up to the top of Mount Harriet and down 
again, hiding carefully amid the thick scrub that bordered the 
path. This he did in order that he might be sure from close 
observation which was Lord Mayo. He had intended to kill 
General Stewart also, but, as he puts it, ‘‘ by the will of God,” 
General Stewart stayed a few yards behind to give some order, 
and was thus beyond the assassin’s reach. He is said to have 
prayed for his execution, and that its postponement pending 
the completion of the law’s requirements irritated and out- 
raged him. ‘The execution took place in private, much to bis 
disappointment ; he had expected a large crowd, and it is said 
had prepared an oration. 

Deputy Inspectors Cowan and Forsyth have been removed 
from office because they executed Kookah rebels after receiving 
orders to the contrary. 

Intelligence has been received from India that the city of 

and vicinity were visited by a terrific cyclone on We - 

















that place: ‘‘ Honored Sir: In g the add you have 
transmitted to me, which is signed by a great number of the 
Catholic inhabitants of your circle, i have seen to my great 
gratification that the law on the supervision of schools, which 
has just been promulgated, finds in the Catholic church an ap- 
preciation and an interpretation which correspond to the in- 
tentions of his Majesty's Government with regard to the 
Church. If any one asserts that in Prussia ple are de- 
rived of the most precious of blessings, nt rane or that 
iberty of conscience is restricted; or that the legitimate 
rights of the Church are menaced, he calumniates the Gov- 
ernment of his Majesty. Honored Sir, you and those who 
share your sentiments will do good service to the Church, as 
well as to the State, in combating such calumnious insinua- 
— with all the force of truth and your own convictions.— 
ISMARCK.” 





Marshal Serrano has made an official report to the’ Spanish 
Government of his engagement with the forces under Don 
Carlos in Navarre. The Marshal says after a serious resist- 
ance by the insurgents, his troops succeeded in pierciny their 
line, and finally annihilating the entire force. He will now 
concentrate bis troops in Biscay, to drive out the insurrection- 
ists in that Province, leaving the Volunteers to pursue Don 
Carlos, who has fled toward Addindes. Carbineers who are 
acquainted with the country will pursue what rebel bands may 
yet remain in Navarre, 

The insurgents continue to come in and surrender. Seven 
hundred and fifty prisoners have arrived at Pampeluna. The 
Government forces operating against the insurrectionists are 
continually being reinforced. 

The London 7Zimes’ special dispatch from Madrid says Don 
Carlos has fled toward the French frontier. Marshal Serrano, 
with his troops, is in pursuit of the pretender, and expects to 
overtake him. 

It is stated in Paris that there is a crisis in the Spanish 
Cabinet. 


King Victor Emanuel has given a large sum for the erection 
of a monument to Savonarola. 

The eruptions on Mount Vesuvius have entirely ceased, and 
the inhabitants of the vi which were threatened with de- 
struction by the running lava have returned to their homes. 
Additional troubles, however, have fallen upon them. A hur- 
ricane of terrible violence has swept over the devastated coun- 
try, greatly damaging the villages and the remaining crops. 


The Memorial Diplomatique says the Czar has accepted 
Gortschakoff's resignation, and Valamieff will succeed to the 
~~ of Chancellor of the Empire and Minister for Foreign 

airs. 

M. Krzywicki, Councillor of State, who was Minister of Edu- 
cation under Wielopolski until the Polish revolution broke out 
in 1863, has published a pampblet, addressed to fathers of 
families in Poland, in which he boldly declares that there is 
no hope for the Poles either of a separate political or national 
existence. Poland is, he says, doomed to annihilation, and it 


has only to choose between absorption in the German or in 
the Russian nationality. He therefore urges his countrymen 
to abandon their Polish aspirations, and to give themselves 
up heart and soul to Russia. 


The Eastern Budget understands that the Austro-Hungarian 
Government has notified at Versailles that Austria will in no 
case consent to an alteration of her commercial treaties with 
France. 
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of white Vermont marble with classic details. | An injunction was accordingly ordered to be | public is to be congratulated upon the pros- | 4@ams Express wy | a3 
It will be six stories high above the basement | granted against the respondent. Of course, it ells, Fargo Express. 


- : ct of a fourth electri stween Eng- , : w% 
and be surmounted with a Mansard roof with | will often be a question of fact when people land aa yen gy ic cable botweon Hing: | Ameriean Express............ oo 
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MAY INVESTMENTS. 


We pre offering the NORTHERN PACIFIC 
7-30 GOLD BONDS at Par and Interest in 
currency. 


to $10.000 REGISTERED, and are at all 
times interchangeable at the pleasure of the 
holder, without charge. 


y. They are issued in denominations | 
* of from $100 to $1,000 COUPON, and $100 


Railroad Company’s 


ist Mortgage Bonds 


| are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
| for them. 

Secured as they are by a first mortgage on 
{the road, land grant, franchise and equip- 


| ments, combined in one mortgage, they com- | 


mand at once a ready market. 


A liberal sinking fuad provided in the 


They are secured by a FIRST AND ONLY | mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
MORTGAGE on the Road, its Equipments, | the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
Earnings and Franchises, and also on a Land | terest payable in Gorp. Interest at eight (8) 


Grant which, on the completion of the Road, 
will exceed 23,000 Acres to each mile of track, 
or 500 Acres of Land to secure each $1,000 
bond. 

These bonds are at all times receivable by 
the Trustees, at TEN PER CENT. PRE- 
MIUM, in payment for any lands purchased 
from the Company. 

Holders of United States 5-20 bonds can 
now convert them into 


Northern Pacific 7-30’s, 


Realizing an immediate handsome profit and 
an INCREASE OF ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
ON THE(R ANNUAL INCOME. 

The semi-annual Interest on the Registered 
Bonds is paid with GOLD CHECKS, sent to 
the Post Office address of tne holder. 

With the same entire confidence with which 
we recommend the Government Loans to 
Capitalists and people, we now, after the 
fullest investigation, recommend these Nortb- 
ern Pacitic Railroad Bonds to our friends and 
the general public. 

All marketable securities received in ex- 
change, without expense to the investor, at 
their bighest current value. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 


For Sale by Banks and Bankers generally through- 
out the United States and Canad). 


Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
ither Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


i We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwarés 


on 


The Imperial Bank, ) 
Messrs. Clews Habicht & Co , ¢ London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at ail times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


A. C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 


te" Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Co, LanpD WARRANTS, Excuanesr, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. : 
Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
cuted . ow = . ya 
#” Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES. DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. é 
t@ Connesronpents of this honse, may rely 
pon having their business attended to with fidelity 
and despatch. “ i ef 
New York Corresponpents: HENRY CLEWS 
CO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 

From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 

from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 
LIVERPOOL AND MISSISSIPPI STEAMSHIP 


JUNE. 
Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Mesers. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
sad on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 

Pessungere forwarded to all the Western States or 


"Wer fuginet peta P t 
AY yt Ny Sew Werk, 


| per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 


free of tax. Principal in thitty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 9744 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitat 
ingly recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 


No. 11 Wal! Street, New York. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 26, 1872. 


(@" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING 8TATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1871....... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 





No Policies have heen issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871.... .. $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 
same period............. $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Preminms 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143, 
Loans secured by St~cks, and otherwise... 3,379, 
Real Estate and Bonds and wertman. -«. 217,500 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due a 


the Company, estimated at.............. 386,734 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,405,937 95 
NEUE Ganctecovesthevesn basencds 4,345 01 

Total amount of Assets.... ....... $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1948 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and Hea will be in gold. 

x Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the kere god for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


‘By Order of the, Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


Josera GatLuaRD. Jk., 
Cc. A. Hann, 

James Low, 

B. J. Howxanp, 

Bens. Bascock, 


J.D. Jonxs, 
Cuarues Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Corr, 





Jostan O. Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarues H. Russexy, 
Lowe. Hoisrook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Royau PHELPs, 
Cates Barstow, 

A. P. Prtxot, 
WiiiiaM FE. Dopasr, 
Davin Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Danret S. Miuuer, 
Wo. Srurats, 


Rosr, B. Mntury, 
Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
Frepericx CuHauncy, 
Gero. 8. SrerpHenson, 
WiiiiaM H. Wess, 
Suepparp Ganpy, 
Francis Sxrppy, 
Cuaries P. Burp ett, 
Cuas H. Marswaun, 
Wii E. Bunker, 
Samvet L. Mrresiiy, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocenrt, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perxuys, ALEXANDER V. Biakeg, 
Cuares D. Levericn. 


J.D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H, MOORE, 3d Viee-Pree't, 
2 2D, MEWLPIT, 68 Peer Pra, 








ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY!d.“ABEE& APS": rezrorozssr. 


CONTENTS IN Part oF May No.: A Pretty Kettle 
of Fish; Attorneys; Burns’ ’Prentice Han’; By Hook 
or by Crook; Cervantes ; Consistency; Dr. Joh 
and Foote ; Mary Queen of Scots; Nonsuch Palace ; 

| Preserving Books; * Breeches Bible ;’ Cost of Burial ; 
| Jests of Peters ; Authorship of ‘Home, Sweet Home :* 
Original Oliver Twist; Was Shakspeure a Soldier? 
$1 per year. Sample numbers sent free on receipt of 
a stamp. 84 NASSAU ST., New York. 








CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 
On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 


OF 





3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF TITE WEST, 


NOW FOR SALE! 





These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 41st degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
= more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
TILE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 


Danish, mailed free everywhere. Address, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P_R. R. Co. 
*  Omaba, Neb. 


AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 





Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of a payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and so d at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. JONN PATON 

@ . N. - ' < 
ARCH. McKINLAY ( As°"ts- 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 


LONDON. 
WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES ene EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS. 
Railway and other Loans negotiated. Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on 


Deposits =a 
IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
EsTABLISHED.......... . 1803. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United "States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resiwent Manacer. 
JOSEPH B. ST JOHN, Assistant MaNaGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcutacp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

nw. o. dareray, of E. S, Jaftray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co, 








ati BALomos, No, 11 West 38th Street. 

J, Bowman Jomneton, cf J. Boortan Johnston & 
Ce. . 

fae, Oreant, 000: & fT, Seen, 





{May 11, 1872. 
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THE 


~— CANIDA SOUTHERN 


RATIIWAYWY CoO. 


Are now oftering, through the undersicned, 


REMAINING £5,000,0c0 
| OF THEIR 


| First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
30 Years. * 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


THE ROAD runs from Buffalo to the Detroit River, 
connecting there with the Chicago and Canada South- 
= now being built to Chicago, and will thereby form 
the 





| SHORTEST TRUNK LINE BETWEEN 
BUFFALO AND CHICAGO, or, in other 
words, will be the SHORTEST LINK in 
the GREAT LINE OF TRAFFIC BE- 
TWEEN THE EAST AND WEST, con- 
necting the GREAT SYSTEM OF RAIL- 
WAYS which diverges from Buffalo, To- 
ledo and Chicago, 





A branch also runs from St. Thomas tg the St. Clair, 


, where it forms connections with the various roads 


{leading into the Inmber and mineral regions of Mi- 
chigan. 


THE MAIN line from Buffalo to the Detroit River, 
is 229 miles Jong. The branch from St. Thomas to St. 
Clair is 61 miles, and runs through the great Canada 
oi! region. 


‘ 
OF THE entire line (290 miles) two hundred and 
twenty miles are graded, bridged, and ready for the 
| superstructure. The remaining 7 miles are under 
| contract to be ready for the superstructure carly in 
| the Summer. 





OF TILE 800,000 ties required, 600,000 are on hand 
| and the remainder are coming in daily. 

SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED TONS of rails 
are delivered and paid for, and the balance contracted 
to be delivered early in the Summer, those for 
the main line being STEEL, all sixty pounds to the 
yard. 

ALL the materials for the stations and a part of the 
equipment are purchased. 

TRACK LAYING will be begun as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. 


The entire line will be ready for business on or be- 
fore Dec. 31, 1872. 


THE ROAD is being built by the most experi 
enced railroad men in the country, who are contideut 
of a profitable business for it from the day of its 
opening. 


THE ROAD will be 


33 Miles Shorter Than Any 
Other Road, 





Buftalo and Chicago. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 
the mile, and Ninety-s x per 
Road IS STRAIGHT. 


' 
a BUILT or in contemplation, between 





cent. of the 


The Canada Southern (including its braneh 
of 61 miles to St. Clair) anc the Chicago 


and Canadian Southern, with their light 


grades, direct alignment, being the shortest 
route between Buffalo and Chicago, will 
adm't of the must SPEEDY, ECONOMI- 
CAL and SAFE transit attainable for both 
passengers and freight. 

The road thus fer has been built by cash subserip- 
tions, and the proceeds of thc bonds now offered will 
complete and fully equip it. The principal and in- 


terest of the bonds are payable either in New York, 
Londor, or Frankfort. 
| Wehave ro hesitation in recommending the bonds 
| AS A PERFECTLY SAFE as well as a PROFITA 
BLE INVESTMENT., 





LEONARD, 
SHELDON 
and FOSTER 


\ NO. 20 WALD whi 


} 
| 
| 














